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PORTRAITS OF EX-SPEAKERS. 



House of Representatives, 

Thursday^ January /p, 1888. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * if. if. if. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The hour of three having 
arrived, the special order will be read by the Clerk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved^ That Thursday, January 19, at 3 o'clock p. m., be set 
apart for the presentation to the House of Representatives of por- 
traits of ex-Speakers Sedgwick, Varnum, and Banks by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and that upon that occasion the 
Committee of the Executive Council of that State be admitted to 
the floor. 



Address of Mr. Long, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker: Several years ago, when I was in ofRcial 
position in Massachusetts, Hon. George B. Loring, then a 
member of this body from that State, wrote me urging the 
propriety of its furnishing suitable oil paintings of the 
Speakers it had given to this House. No action was taken 
in the matter at that time. But the consummation was not 
far oflf. When ray colleague, Mr. Rockwell, entered the 
Forty-eighth Congress he sought, at first in vain, among 
the pictures of the ex-Speakers of the House for one bear- 
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4 Presentation of Portraits of Ex-Speakers. 

ing the name of Theodore Sedgwick, who was Speaker in 
the Sixth Congress and whose home was in that part of 
Massachusetts which Mr. Rockwell now represents. After 
persistent inquiry he ascertained that one of the then un- 
named pictures hanging in the adjoining lobby was the 
object of his search. He was aided in his investigation by 
Mr. Clark, the: Architect of the Capitol, who two years 
later, as a result of a conversation between them, addressed 
to him the following letter: 

Architect's Office, U. S. Capitol, 

Washington^ D, C, February i6, 1886. 

Dear Sir: As relates to the portraits of the Massachusetts Speak- 
ers of the United States House of Representatives, I have the honor 
to state that the portrait of Speaker Winthrop, recently presented by 
certain citizens of Massachusetts, is a work of art worthy of the 
place it holds and the person it represents. That of Speaker Banks, 
though an oil painting, is on paper and in a decaying condition. 
Those of Sedgwick and Vamum are crayon drawings, quite beneath 
criticism. 

I can not but entertain the hope that your great State will follow 
the example of the State of Connecticut, and have painted, by artists 
of repute, portraits of it» Speakers, Sedgwick, Varnum, and Banks, 
to grace this national collection. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Edward Clark, 
Architect United States Capitol, 

Hon. F. W. Rockwell, 

House of ^Representatives, 

The following memorial to the authorities of Massachu- 
setts was the next step: 

Washington, D. C, February 16, 1886. 

The undersigned, Representatives from the State of Massachu- 
setts in the Forty -ninth Congress, respectfully represent that in the 
collection of the portraits of the Speakers of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives of the United States, those of Speakers Sedgwick, Varnum, 
and Banks are unworthy of the place they hold, one being in a per- 
ishing condition and the others crayon drawings indifferently exe- 
cuted. They therefore earnestly pray that meatsures will be taken 
by the authorities of the State which they have the honor to repre- 
sept in Congress to have furnished for this national collection at the 
Capitol portraits of Speakers Sedgwick, Varnum, and Banks, to be 
painted by artists of repute, as in the case of Speaker Winthrop. 

R. T. Davis. 
John D. Long. 
A. A. Ranney. 
Patrick A. Collins. 
E, D. Hayden. 

H. B. LOVERING. 

E. F. Stone. 
Chas. H. Allen. 
Frederick D. Ely. 
W. W. Rice. 
Wm. Whiting. 
Francis W. Rockwell. 

We have had no recent opportunity of examining the portraits of 
the distinguished gentlemen referred to. Fully confiding, however, 
in the judgment of the delegation in the House of Representatives 
as to the pictures referred to, we concur in their desire. 

H. L. Dawes, 
Geo. F. Hoar. 

This letter and memorial were presented to the Governor 
of Massachusetts, who transmitted both to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of that Commonwealth, recom- 
mending the subject to their favorable consideration and 
action. ' The Massachusetts Legislature promptly responded 
by passing the following resolve, which was approved 
April I, 1886: 

Resolved^ That the Governor and Council be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and requested to have furnished for the National Capitol 
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at Washington, D. C, worthy portraits of Speakers Sedgwick, 
Vamum, and Banks, the same to be painted by some artist or 
artists of skill and repute, and to correspond in merit with that of 
Speaker Winthrop, already in the collection. 

Under the authority of this resolve the Governor and 
Council employed Edgar Parker, of Boston, to paint a 
portrait of Theodore Sedgwick from an original by Stuart 
in the possession of the Sedgwick family, in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. 

They purchased of a great grandson of the Speaker of 
the Tenth and Eleventh Congresses a portrait of Joseph 
Bradley Varnum. It is a copy painted by Charles Loring 
Eliott more than thirty years ago. The original was done 
by an artist whose name is not ascertained. The copy 
was intended, when made, for the National Capitol, but 
the original intention seems to have been abandoned. 

They employed R. W. Vonnoh, of Boston, to paint a 
portrait of the Speaker of the Thirty-fourth Congress, 
Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, from life, representing him, 
however, as of the age at which he was Speaker. 

The artists have finished their work. The portraits are 
here, having been brought to Washington under the charge 
of Messrs. Bourne, Johnson, and Locke, a Committee of the 
Executive Council of Massachusetts, appointed by Governor 
Ames to present them to the National Government, and 
now, by the courtesy of the House, present on its floor. 

Speaking for them and for the ancient Commonwealth 
whose gift they bring, I present to the National House of 
Representatives these * * worthy portraits ' ' of Speakers Sedg- 
wick, Varnum, and Banks. With the painting of Winthrop, 
already here, they are speakers still for the State and for 
the Union to which the men whose faces they picture ren- 
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dered high and honorable service. I trust that other States, 
following the example of this day, will array beside these 
portraits worthy portraits of their own distinguished sons 
who have held the same office, and who deserve, as Massa- 
chusetts thought hers deserved, more permanent and artistic 
memorials than those which have hitherto hung upon the 
adjoining walls. 

It is fitting, Mr. Speaker, that I leave to my colleagues, 
who represent the several districts in which lived the Speak- 
ers whom Massachusetts has given to the chair you occupy, 
the appreciative words which this occasion demands in their 
behalf; but I can not forbear to add in a single sentence 
that their fame and'service are limited to no district in that 
historic Commonwealth, but are all hers, associated with 
her common glory; hers, not as she stands alone, but as 
she stands and has stood and will stand as a part of that 
Union which, under her construction of its Constitution, 
has been tried and not found wanting in power to preserve 
its own integrity, to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity; hers, too, proud mother as she has been 
of so many other statesmen, soldiers, scholars, orators, poets, 
and patriots who have loved, honored, and served their 
country. 

Could you, sir, like VirgiPs hero, cross the stream and 
walk the Elysian fields, as at some time you will — may it 
be late alike with you and with him whose place, by reason 
of his illness, you occupy this day — you would see them 
there — Sam Ad^ms and John; Otis and Quincy and Han- 
cock; Warren, his patriot blood spouting hot from his 
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gaping wound; the swart, mighty brow of Webster, bent 
over the open pages of the Constitution ; the nervous figure 
of Choate; the graceful pose of Everett; Longfellow, 
dreaming of the banks of the Charles; Garrison and Wil- 
son; Emerson and Sumner; and Phillips, calm in his 
merciless scorn of injustice, walking arm and arm with the 
fiery Andrew, no Greek or Trojan helmets on their heads, 
but in their hands the broken shackles of a slave and the 
olive branches of the restored peace and union of their 
country. Only shadows ; only pictures, such as these we 
bring to-day — mute, but forever eloquent [Applause.] 



Address of Mr. Rockwell, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker: In the Fiftieth Congress we recall the 
eminent public service of a gentleman who was in the 
First Congress. 

Theodore Sedgwick won a high position in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, in the councils of the Federal 
party, and in Congress. A man of integrity, fidelity, and 
capacity, he leads a line of well-equipped Western Massa- 
chusetts men who have been honored, not alone by merited 
promotion at home, but who have been intrusted in the 
Congress of the United States with the high duty of fram- 
ing, shaping, defending, maintaining the dignity, power, 
and humanity of a beloved country. 

When he entered the First Congress he brought talent 
and experience. Educated at Yale, entering the Massa- 
chusetts bar (April, 1766) when scarce twenty, we find him 
at thirty an aid to General Thomas in tlie expedition to 
Canada (1776) and afterward procuring supplies for the 
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Continental Army. He represented the old town of Shef- 
field in the Massachusetts General Court, both before and 
after the Revolution. His votes are recorded as a Delegate 
in the Congress of the Confederation in 1786 (June i to 
August 22) and in 1788 (April 4 to September 3). In the 
winter of 1787 at home he aided in suppressing the Shays 
insurrection. In 1788 he was also a representative from 
Stockbridge to the Massachusetts State convention that 
adopted the Federal Constitution, a course he strongly 
advocated in the convention. The same year he was 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

He served in the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Con- 
gresses in the House until he was appointed from the Fourth 
Congress as an United States Senator to succeed Caleb 
Strong, presenting his credentials on December 21, 1796. 
On June 27, 1798, he was elected President pro tempore of 
the Senate, serving until July 19. Returned to the House 
in the Sixth Congress (1799), he was elected Speaker, serv- 
ing till March 3, 1801. 

In 1802 Massachusetts, who appreciates faithful public 
service, placed him on her supreme court, where he re- 
mained until his death, in his sixty-sixth year. Thus a 
life beginning in 1746 and ending in 1813 was filled with 
usefulness and crowned with honor. Thus it appears that 
he served in two Congresses under the Confederation and 
in the first six Congresses after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, under our present representative Republic. He 
served during the two administrations of Washington and 
under that of John Adams. 

He took his seat in the First Congress, held in the city 
of New York, on June 15, 1789. He served in the Con- 
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grasses held at Philadelphia and was there Speaker in the 
first session of the Sixth. When the second session of the 
Sixth Congress opened its sitting in the new Federal city 
of Washington he was the presiding officer (November 17, 
1800). 

He lived and was deeply interested in the stirring times 
preceding and during the Revolution and throughout the 
formative period of the Republic. He was in the midst of 
affairs when the Articles of Confederation were agreed 
upon (1777); when the ninth State adopted the Constitu- 
tion (1788). 

Mr. Sedgwick believed in a firm government. His 
speeches indicate it. He believed in the Republic. His 
distrust of the capacity of the people for self-government as 
intimated by his distinguished daughter, Miss Catherine, 
I believe, on careful comparison with his public utterances, 
to be overdrawn. Logical and lucid, elegant in expression, 
and with the dignity of a gentleman of the old school, he 
proved by his speeches that Congress is a house of work for 
intellectual men. The speeches of that day indeed disclose 
a grand grasp of ideas, a philosophical reasoning second 
only to the good judgment, discretion, and forethought of 
the framers of the Constitution itself. In those discussions 
Mr. Sedgwick bore a conspicuous part. He was a well- 
grounded and ready debater. The day after taking his seat 
in the First Congress he joined in the debate upon the 
question of allowing the head of the proposed Department 
of Foreign Affairs to be removable by the President, urging 
his position by illustration, logic, and marked ability. 
This position of a sound reasoner, an eloquent debater, he 
steadily maintained. His speeches disclose a familiarity 
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with subjects then before Congress and mark him a man 
of intellect, of great research and comprehension, able to 
meet, grapple with, and conquer difficulties in a practical 
way. 

With constitutional ardor he became a leader of his party. 
His relations with the leading men of his day were intimate 
and confidential. In the works of Alexander Hamilton 
appear a few of his letters and the replies received to them. 
Indeed, the last political letter written by Hamilton, the 
day before his death, was directed to Judge Sedgwick. His 
was the Federalism of the Hamiltonian era — **an honest 
faith, a patriotic, true-hearted, and high-minded one.'' 

His learning, integrity, impartiality, and courtly bearing 
made him as a judge honored and respected, worthy the 
high position Massachusetts had conferred upon him. 

Judge Sedgwick's private life was passed amid the pictur- 
esque hills of Berkshire. Here he lived in republican sim- 
plicity, yet dispensing a generous hospitality. The tributes 
of his children while he lived and after his death disclose 
the loving relations that mark the true home. His care 
and guidance impressed his character and attainments on 
his children's children. 

The town of Stockbridge, the county of Berkshire, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, will ever cherish the 
memory of his life and eminent public service. Standing 
here to-day, representing the district in which he lived, the 
bar at which he practiced, a family of the neighborhood 
that has witnessed and known his career, I admit a peculiar 
personal delight in the occasion of the presentation of this 
portrait. His was a masterful personality. His life was one 
of high and successful endeavor; it presents a charm and 
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an inspiration. With **the old Massachusetts paper," 
** we leave it to the skill of the exquisite artist to complete 
a picture which, if a faithful resemblance of the original, 
can not fail to engage the attention and produce the delight 
of posterity." [Applause.] 



Address of Mr. Allen, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker: Almost a century in the busy growth and 
active life of this nation has passed since General Joseph 
Bradley Varnum, of Massachusetts, presided as Speaker over 
the deliberations of this body; and on this day the old Com- 
monwealth once more calls attention to the early days of 
our national life, as she hangs upon the walls of the Nation's 
Capitol this truthful representation of one who character- 
ized a type in our early struggles, that the thousands of 
American citizens coming to this place, as to a shrine, 
shall here find, in honored places, the likenesses of those 
men whose heroic traits of character added so much to our 
national greatness, as if woven intp the web of our national 
life in its first weaving, forming a beautiful tapestry, to edu- 
cate and delight. 

So far removed in time from the subject of these re- 
marks, an epitome of his life will serv^e the purpose of the 
occasion if from it we may draw a lesson applicable to 
modem times. 

On January 29, 1750, General Varnum was born in the 
town of Dracut, Massachusetts, where his ancestors had set- 
tled in 1664, and where his descendants still dwell: a de- 
lightful village on the banks of the charming Merrimac, 
which, having its source among the White Mountains of 
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New Hampshire, flows between beautifully wooded banks, 
with varying interest, down to the sea; pausing in its busy 
way to turn millions of cotton-spindles, and blending the 
music of its own easy-flowing rhythm with the hum of the 
looms on which are being woven, day by day, the garments 
of the Oriental. 

Amid pastoral scenes the most delightful, this rugged man 
had his early life, and among such associations were formed 
those habits of thought, that simplicity of character, that 
ardent patriotism, that intense zeal which characterized the 
youth of that historic section and made possible that sud- 
den arming and gathering which found the men of Mid- 
dlesex Counjty, on that historic April morning, at the 
bridge at Concord, to inaugurate the great struggle of the 
Revolution, out of which this nation was to arise. 

He was the younger of two brothers, both of whom 
became conspicuous in the history of their country. At 
the age of eighteen he was commissioned captain by the 
Committee of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, and in 
1787 colonel by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In 
1802 he was made brigadier and in 1805 major general of 
the State militia, holding the latter ofiice at his death in 
1821. His love of military affairs commenced early and 
continued through a long and useful life. 

From 1780 to 1795 he was a member of the House of 
Representatives and Senate of Massachusetts, and in 1787 
and 1795 served as a member of the Governor's Council. 
From 1795 to 181 1 he was a Member of the National House 
of Representatives, during which time he was chosen 
Speaker two terms — from 1807 to 181 1 — having been the 
immediate predecessor of Henry Clay. From i8iito 1817 
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he was United States Senator from Massachusetts, having' 
been elected in opposition to Timothy Pickering, and he 
was President pro tempore of the Senate and Acting Vice- 
President of the United States from December 6, 1813, to 
April 17, 1814. He was a member of the State convention 
to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, and that of 1820 
to revise the constitution of Massachusetts, and was the 
presiding officer in the absence of Presidents John Adams 
and Chief-Justice Parker. He was an authority in that 
convention on parliamentary rules and military affairs. In 
1813 he ran as candidate for Governor of Massachusetts 
against Caleb Strong, the incumbent of that office, but was 
defeated, the only political defeat of his life. 

General Varnum was among the earliest patriots of the 
Revolution, having raised and commanded, as captain, a 
company of minute-men from his native town, which par- 
ticipated in engagements in Rhode Island and New York. 
He was with General Sullivan in Rhode Island, and was 
present with his company at the surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, in October, 1777, and convoyed the German pris- 
oners of war to Boston. For his assistance in putting down 
Shays's rebellion, in 1787, he received a personal letter of 
thanks from General Benjamin Lincoln, commanding the 
State forces. In politics (unlike his brother, General James 
M. Varnum, of Rhode Island, who was a Federalist) he 
was a Democrat, and a strong and consistent supporter of 
the administration of Jefferson, and was the latter' s personal 
adviser and friend. After his retirement, in 181 7, from the 
National Congress, he was again chosen to represent his 
district in the State Legislature; and when he died, Septem- 
ber 21, 182 1, he was the senior member of the Senate of 
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Massachusetts — thus having for over thirty years been in 
continuous public service, twenty-two of which were spent 
at the National Capital. 

He left a valuable correspondence with Jefferson, Madi- 
son, the elder Adams, Elbridge Gerry, and the eminent 
men of his day. The simplicity of his life and character 
nowhere appear to greater advantage than in his direction 
for his funeral — that there should be no military or civic 
display, but that he should be buried from his farm-house 
and attended by his friends and neighbors. 

I am indebted for many of the above data respecting his 
life to the courtesy of his grandson, Mr. John M. Vamum, 
now residing in Cambridge^ Massachusetts. 

But any mere picture, however famous the artist or ex- 
cellent the production, falls short of its purpose in this 
connection, unless from it, as Americans, we can draw 
some lessons useful to us in our national life. 

In these hurly-burly days of great activity in political 
matters, we are apt to lose sight of the paramount interest 
of the State, in the pressing demands of personal politics, 
and it does us good to turn aside from the beaten path and 
climb the elevation at hand, where we can overlook the 
small matters of immediate detail, and take a broad and 
comprehensive view of our great affairs. 

The days of General Vamum were, in their way, the 
crucial period in the history of our country. They marked 
the separation from the mother country, the setting up of 
the new nation, the daily meeting of new propositions to be 
decided with sound sense, prudence, and caution; and they 
exacted from those who had to deal with them wide experi- 
ence and information, simplicity of purpose, a profound love 
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of country, and an entire faith in its great future. And it 
seemed as if Providence, in the rearing of our early patriots, 
prepared a people for the new life and new conditions. In 
other lands, the theory- of government had been based upon 
the divine right, and liberty-yearning people everywhere 
were casting about for some spot where the experiment of 
a government based upon human rights and human equal- 
ity could be attempted. Toward our shores the tide of 
emigration had settled. Sturdy, resolute men and women 
had come hither. The bleak and drear}^ snow-covered 
hills and plains, the fog-enveloped, rock-bound coasts of 
New England seemed in their almost forbidding harshness 
to invite men who had the fire of liberty burning in their 
hearts, and among surroundings the most disheartening, 
upon these shores, determined men mapped out the future 
of this country. 

In the hill towns of New England the very air was 
freighted with the purposes of the people, and the greater 
the obstacles to be surmounted the more enduring and 
useful the lesson taught. Behind these people was the 
great story of the English-speaking race, with its excel- 
lences to imitate, its vices to shun; and the greater the 
difficulties the grander the character developed. 

Just as on some bleak and barren waste, where the blasts 
of winter sweep and rage with relentless fury, now and 
then one sees, standing fair and stately, some massive tree, 
stronger of trunk, broader of limb than is wont to be, 
developed the more by the very elements with which it 
contends; so in New England were developed those strong 
characteristics of a freedom-loving people, broad enough 
to embrace all who loved their country, and strong and 
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elastic enough, though they bend and swing beneath 
tremendous pressure, to rise again to the same stately and 
commanding dignity of spirit. 

Inviting the fullest and widest discussipn, the broadest 
liberty, yet with a quiet dignity and a superb conservatism, 
placing the limit (the dead-line of discussion) where per- 
sonal liberty is threatened or the sacredness of person or 
property menaced — that was the spirit of New England, 
always aggressive, and that, in my judgment, is the 
active underlying principle of our Government, which 
must ever move and control. No limit to theories or 
•**isms^' until they approach, in their tendencies, the over- 
throw of Government, the rights of property, or the lives 
of person^. 

Of such a people was General Varnum, and his life is 
but the working out, in one man, the essence of this 
principle. From him down, the same spirit animates our 
citizens, whether they make their path through Northern 
climes or whether the warm sun of the Southern latitudes 
finds them toiling still. It is the love of country. The 
nation first, then the individual, but the aggregate of the 
individual weal, the highest honor of the nation. This is 
the spirit which has controlled our countrymen, whether in 
Faueuil Hall, or Independence Hall, or wherever patriots 
have gathered; it has been this banner of human rights and 
perfect equality of all before the law, which has been lifted 
up in the sight of all men — that golden symbol — that who- 
soever looketh upon, liveth. 

And here is the lesson, and here I leave it. As this 
painting shall hang upon yonder wall in the years to come, 
so may its presence recall the heroic struggles through 
H. Mis. 374 2 
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which we have passed as a nation, the difficulties and 
dangers still menacing us; and may the contemplation of 
these earlier patriots, in their earnestness of purpose and 
simplicity of character, be a lesson and an inspiration to 
all, drawing men continually together as members of the 
same country, and teaching us all to take a higher and 
more ennobling view of our duties as citizens of this 
great Republic. [Applause.] 



Address of Mr. Collins, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker: It has been deemed by the Representatives 
from Massachusetts in this House not only fitting, but, in- 
deed, essential to the completeness of this day's ceremony 
that at least a reference should be made to the eminent citi- 
zen of that Commonwealth who graced the Speaker's chair 
some forty years ago. 

During the session of the Forty-seventh Congress his 
portrait was presented and received here in words so true 
and appropriate, so clearly estimating his character and 
weighing his work, that, though the gracious task is allotted 
to me, I refrain from an extended analysis of either. Yet I 
can not, as a citizen of that great State, a State proud of 
the achievements of all her sons and sensitive as a mother 
to praise and blame, let the hour pass without asking you 
again to recognize and appreciate the space that Robert C. 
Winthrop so superbly filled. 

If Virginia is the mother of Presidents, Massachusetts is 
the cradle of Speakers. Of the thirty-six who have presided 
over the House of Representatives four have come from that 
Commonwealth. ' My colleagues have portrayed the char- 
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acters of the other distinguished Speakers, and the quali- 
ties of head and heart that wgn 'and justified the favor of 
their associates. They served their State and the Republic 
with ability, honor, and patriotism. To whatever parties 
we are attached, and whatever traditions guide, bind, or 
affect us, we men of Massachusetts are as one in our re- 
spect for our stainless fellow-citizens who have filled that 
chair. 

Worthy among the best, or best among the worthy, was 
Speaker Winthrop. He came equipped for service as few 
men come to the House. He was carefully and thoroughly 
educated; free from the cares that oppress the struggling 
beginner, with six years' experience as a legislator and 
parliamentarian, he arrived in time to match his mind in 
debate with the ablest men the Republic has honored with 
its suffrages. In a recent publication due credit is given to 
his great capacity as an orator, but his power as a debater 
is more than questioned. Men yet live who served with 
him, not only here but in other deliberative bodies, and 
their testimony is that he not only excelled all others in 
grace and force of diction in what may be termed **set 
speeches,'' but he stood level with the great debaters of 
the time. We need not seek, however, evidence from out- 
side. The printed record which from day to day contains 
the hot extemporaneous expressions of our legislators does 
full justice to him. He was a great debater as well as an 
accomplished rhetorician. Called to the Speaker's chair 
in a stormy epoch, he served with rare grace, fj^licity, and 
finnness. It is worth remarking that he had the privilege 
of placing Abraham Ivincoln, in the only Congress in which 
the future President served, upon a committee which helped 
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to extend the postal system into tlie then far West. In the 
chair he guided the House, as a Speaker can, with pru- 
dence, firmness, and great wisdom. 

He left our active legislative life at an age when most 
ambitious men aspire to enter it, only to contribute in other 
ways to the common weal and to the enrichment of our 
literature. In serene and graceful old age he still remains 
to remind us of all that is just and honorable, true and 
intellectual, of that group of statesmen who clearly saw 
the forming of the great cloud and knew its fearful portent. 
The cloud has come and gone, and in another way the air 
is free; but w^e owe our acknowledgments to men like him 
who sought to dissipate it in peace. 

His masterly oration at Yorktown and his more recent 
utterances in this hall will live as models of eloquence and 
fortunate analysis of character as long as our institutions 
that he did so much to conserve shall endure. [Applause.] 

Without reflecting in the slightest degree upon the writer 
to whom I refer, and merely in the interest of the truth of 
history, I ask to supplement my remarks with a letter from 
one of Mr. Winthrop's contemporaries, the Hon. Julius 
Rockwell. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lenox, Mass., yanuary i6, 1888. 

My Dear Sir: I learn from the newspapers that you are ex- 
pected to make some remarks at an early day in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in relation to Mr. Winthrop, a former Speaker of the 
House. 

In the fiftt volume of Mr. Blaine's "1'wenty Years of Congress," 
at the seventy-third page, in what purports to be a summary of the 
character of Mr. Winthrop as a public man, this sentence occurs: 
"As an orator he was always graceful and effective, but never took 
high rank in the House as a debater." 
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I think this sentence, unintentionally of course, fails essentially in 
justice to Mr. Winthrop. I served with Mr. Winthrop in the 
Twenty-eighth,Twenty ninth, and Thirtieth Congresses, in the House 
of Representatives. I had been with him previously in the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts, in the years of 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, and have heard his speeches on many public occasions. 
The value of such books as that of Mr. Blaine, and of the opinions 
therein expressed upon such a subject, must depend greatly upon the 
opportunity which the author has had to observe the continual 
conduct and character of debates. I think Mr. Blaine has never 
been associated with Mr. Winthrop in any deliberative assembly. I 
feel justified therefore, and deem it a duty, on any proper occasion, 
to express a different opinion. Mr. Winthrop, while a Member of 
the House, spoke uponmauy, I think most, of the important ques- 
tions then discussed. He not only made what may be called set 
speeches, in which he was always graceful and effective, as Mr. Blaine 
says, but I think his utterances, as well in these as in general debate, 
placed him in a very high rank as a parhamentary debater, and that 
such was the general opinion of his associates. During the Congress 
in which he was Speaker of the House his duties were performed to 
the universal satisfaction of all parties. So far as I can, I wish to 
give my testimony especially to his high rank as a debater, and to 
assure you that the passage I have quoted from Mr. Blaine is not 
just to Mr. Winthrop. 

I am sure you will pardon me for these suggestions, as I am one 
of the few living who had these opportunities of observation. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 

Julius Rockwell. 

Hon. P. A. Collins. 



Address of Mr. Hayden, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker: The Thirty-fourth Congress met on the 3d 
of December, 1855. The House consisted of 234 Members 
and 7 Territorial Delegates, two new Territories having 
lately been formed, namely, Kansas and Nebraska. The 
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Clerk of the House announced that a quorum had answered 
to their nain^s, and a motion was made to proceed to the 
election of a Speaker. Then began one of the most mem- 
orable contests to elect a presiding officer of the House of 
Representatives known since the formation of the Govern- 
ment. The balloting continued day after day without an 
election, no candidate receiving a majority of the ballots. 
The debates which sprang up between the times of voting 
plainly expressed the temper of the public mind on the 
great question which agitated the country. It was a time 
of transition. The old parties were disintegrating; new 
ones were being formed; the question of slavery and free- 
dom was uppermost in all minds, and this burning subject 
was forced to the front by the repeal of the compromises 
and the acts relating to slavery in the Territories. The 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill had divided the party 
in power and had driven from it many sincere and earnest 
men opposed at heart to the institution of slavery; but love 
for the Constitution and reverence for the memory and acts 
of the fathers who framed that instrument had restrained 
them from the honest expression of hostility to that insti- 
tution. Now, the barriers having been removed by the 
passage of these acts, the old struggle was renewed which 
from the earliest days had produced the fiercest and harshest 
debates and which shook the very foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. Theretofore men with veneration for the Consti- 
tution had spoken of slavery reluctantly, with bated breath 
and with euphemistic phrase; but now men spoke boldly 
and with no uncertain sound on this dominant subject, and 
it was apparent that the country was dividing as never 
before. The issue was being made and parties were form- 
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ing which would bring this question to a final settlement, 
though then and later earnest efforts for conciliation and 
compromise were being made. The people of the country 
watched this contest of two months for Speaker with intense 
interest. 

On the 2d of February, 1856, and on the one hundred 
and thirty-third ballot, the House elected, by the plurality 
rule, Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, of Massachusetts, Speaker. 

Mr. Banks was born in Waltham, Massachusetts, Janu- 
ary 30, 1816. The cotton mills of that town were about the 
first in the country to take raw material and make it into a 
fabric under one roof. His parents were in humble circum- 
stances and connected with the factory population. He 
attended the village school, and in early life entered the 
mills as an operative. Eager to learn, he was a great reader 
of the books in the library of the corporation, and he 
studied hard and continuously, being his own teacher. A 
bright lad, he was apt and ready in discussion, and evinced 
much skill and information in the village debating society. 
The training got here made him later a prominent figure 
in the town meetings, where his dignity and grace of man- 
ner, oratorical power, quickness and facility iii debate, won 
him many a victory on questions of local government. 
These steps in training advanced him to the public plat- 
form, and he took part in the Presidential campaign of 1840, 
advocating the election of Martin Van Buren. He was a 
candidate for the General Court, but was defeated seven 
times before he gained a seat in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. He was twice elected its Speaker. He 
^as president of the convention to revise the constitution, 
and was elected to the Thirty-third Congress as a Democrat 
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He was elected to the Thirty-fourth Congress, *' clothed,'' 
in his own words: 

With a majority of 7,000, the largest majority, with a single 
exception, any man ever received in the political contests of Massa- 
chusetts. I may say, perhaps, that I represent the strongest anti- 
slavery district in the United States. 

• 

This was the elected Speaker of the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress. During the contest, replying to a member, he said: 

In my brief period of public life, not altogether a quiet one, I 
have relied upon myself alune. I have done that, under all circum- 
stances, which my conviction taught me to be right. 

One member spoke of him **as the ver>' bone and sinew 
of Free-soilisni.'' 

On January 9, 1856, Mr.' Dunn, of Indiana, appealed to 
Massachusetts in these terms: 

I put it to you, men of Massachusetts, if the lesson of the past does 
not say, concede a little? What is the teaching of your own great 
and glorious history, whenever it has been manifest that your i)ersonal 
wishes stood in the way of the attainment of a great end which \\q 
were all struggling for? Look at the burning page that is before 
you, and read its teachings. Let me ask in kindness, I beg of you, 
what is written in the history of your own eventful and brilliant past? 
Eight years, almost one-eighth of the existence of our Government, 
your children have sat in the chair of the Speakership of this House. 
There was your Sedgwick, your Varnum. your Winthrop. And in 
the other end of the Capitol twelve years of Presidency have been 
yours. Your great Adams and your Gerry have been there. I'he 
seat of highest honor — the Chief Magistracy — the great father and 
the great son, the elder and the younger Adams, have occupied. In 
the National Cabinet, from the first, your voice has almost always 
been heard. In our diplomatic relations your name has been regis- 
tered in nearly every court upon earth. You have earned these 
honors and have worn them well. They were yours by the highest 
title — tficri/. 
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Mr. Knowlton, replying to this appeal: 

The place has seemed to seek the man, and not the man the place. 
It is not Massachusetts that conies here and asks the election of the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts as Speaker. She, as a State, 
does not press it, although she may well be proud of the honorable 
gentleman for whom we are all proud to cast, our votes. She does 
not press it. The great spirit of freedom aroused throughout the 
length and breadth of the free States of the Union has laid her hand 
upon that honorable gentleman, and is asking that he may go up to 
occupy that chair. And, so far as the West is concerned —so far as 
the pioneer spirit that dwells in the West is concerned; that spirit 
of energy which has led these men out into that land— where in all 
the Union can that spirit of inherent energy find a more fit ri^pre- 
sentative than in the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, for 
whom we vote? Sir, if I may be pardoned the expression, he is a 
man whose native energy has broken through all the barriers that 
surrounded hmi, and he has raised himself to a position in the esti- 
mation of the freemen of this nation of which any man on earth 
might well be proud. 

As the presiding officer of the greatest legislative body, 
the experience acquired as moderator of the town meeting 
and as Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives fitted him admirably, and he gained a deserved repu- 
tation amongst all parties in the land. Of an erect figure, 
much dignity of manner; with a sonorous and attractive 
voice, untiring courtesy, fairness to all sides, he won the 
respect of the members, and ranks among the most suc- 
cessful of Speakers. 

Elected to the Thirty-fifth Congress, he resigned, and 
was three times elected Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. During his administration the great insti- 
tutions of learning and philanthropy, which that Com- 
monwealth so zealously fosters and encourages, received 
his earnest attention. 
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Her militia, under his direction, became efficient, and had 
no superior in any State. All classes of citizens joined 
in doing him honor. He won the applause of scholars, 
when he represented the State at the annual commence- 
ment of its oldest university, by his eloquent words and 
elegant diction, and he retained to the end of his term the 
confidence and affection of his people. 

During the civil war he commanded armies and great 
departments. The training of the soldier had not been 
his, but he was placed in high position, serv^ed faithfully 
and courageously, and was a prominent figure. 

After the close of the war he was elected to the Thirty- 
ninth, Fortieth, Forty-second, Forty-fourth, and Forty-fifth 
Congresses. Since then he has served the country in other 
places, and always honestly and with ability. 

This man of simple origin and scant education fitted 
himself by his own inherent strength and untiring industry 
to fill with credit any place within the gift of the people, 
and Massachusetts honors herself when she honors him, 
whose steadfast integrity has always been conspicuous and 
whose public services command the praise of all her 
people. 

It would not be becoming in me to indulge too much in 
eulogistic speech. He would so counsel me. I have 
pointed out in a brief way to the Representatives of the 
Fiftieth Congress the public services of Massachusetts' s 
fourth contribution to the Speaker's chair. My honorable 
colleague has in eloquent words borne witness to the dis- 
tinguished merits of Mr. Winthrop. These two men — 
striking illustrations of our free institutions; the one the 
descendant of the first governor of Massachusetts Bay, the 
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recipient of all she could give in education and culture ; the 
other of limited education, of simple surroundings, self- 
taught — have both occupied with equal ability the Speak- 
er's chair and shared in that great prize of a great nation. 
Massachusetts to-day presents to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the portrait of Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, one 
of her honored sons: sprung from the plain people, from 
whose loins come the strength and prosperity of the land. 
[Applause.] 



Address of Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker: It would be idle for me to attempt to add 
to what has been so eloquently said as to the Massachusetts 
Representatives who have filled the high place of Speaker 
in this House. Yet I can not forbear to say a few words as 
to one of the distinguished men whose portraits Massachu- 
setts to-day presents to the nation. I am led to do this by 
a strong feeling of personal regard and by an equally strong 
sense of many kindnesses. I have, however, still another 
motive. In that famous declaration of literary independ- 
ence which Dr. Johnson addressed to Lord Chesterfield he 
said: **The notice which you have been pleased to take of 
my labors, had it been early had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent and can not enjoy it; till I 
am solitar}^ and can not impart it; till I am known and 
do not want if 

This sentiment, with slight variation of phrase, is suscep- 
tible of wide application. We are too apt to give only 
criticism to the living man and reserve all our praise imtil 
he is dead. I do not mean by this the common praise that 
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** crooks the pregnant hinges of the knee where thrift may 
follow fawning/' nor that which is poured out at the shrine 
where the fancy or the folly of the hour makes it fashion- 
able to worship. I mean the praise of those who have noth- 
ing to expect and which is offered to those who have noth- 
ing to give. It is this which we are too ready to keep for 
the frigid lines of the epitaph or the obituary, when the 
heart which in life it might have stirred with pleasure is 
still and cold in death. We can certainly afford to praise 
a friend, when, as in the case of Mr. Winthrop, to whom I 
refer, his career as a public man has passed into history. It 
would seem, perhaps, too soon to say this, but it is not the 
lapse of time that has made historical the events of forty 
years ago. There is the gulf of a civil war between that 
time and this; and the mighty conflict which divided States 
and altered constitutions, which obliterated parties and 
swept social systems into ruin, has pushed into the domain 
of history men and events that by a mere counting of years 
would still belong to the present. 

Turn to the pages of the Congressional Globe which 
record the doings of the Thirtieth Congress, and run your 
eye down the list of committees appointed by Mr. Winthrop. 
It is a somewhat sobering exercise, for the names are for 
the most part mere names and nothing more. Some few 
are famous ; some are remembered, and most forgotten. 
There are '*some with lives that came to nothing, some 
with deeds as well undone. ' ' But if you scan the list closely 
you will find, as one of the gentlemen who preceded me 
has said, last but one on the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads, the name of Abraham Lincoln. Try to 
realize what that name meant then, and think what it 
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means to this countr}^ and to mankind to-day, and there 
comes a very sharp perception of how far^the Thirtieth 
Congress has passed into history. 

Mr. Winthrop filled the office of Speaker with ability 
and impartiality as well as with the grace and courtesy 
for which he has ever been conspicuous. It is not my 
purpose, nor is it necessary, after what has been said to-day 
and on a previous occasion, to trace his public career 
either before or after that period. I desire simply to speak 
of him since his retirement from public life. Whatever 
his feelings may have been at the ending of a political 
career of unusual promise and success, he never swerved 
from that honorable service of the public which for two 
hundred and fifty years has been the habit and tradition of 
his race. As president of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for more than a quarter of a century he has done a 
great work for the preservation and publication of our 
early historical records. By his writings he has largely 
contributed to American history. As president of the 
Provident Association of Boston, and of the Peabody 
Trustees, he has labored long and earnestly for the relief o 
of poverty and suffering at his door and for the spread of 
education throughout the country. His eloquence has 
graced many of our most memorable celebrations, and his 
orations at Yorktown and at the completion of the Wash- 
ington Monument are still fresh in every one^s memory. 

With these simple allusions I must be content. I only 
desire to place upon the record this slight personal tribifte; 
not so much to the Speaker of the Thirtieth Congress as 
to the scholar and historian, to the orator and the philan- 
thropist; above all, to the good citizen and the kindly 
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gentleman. Massachusetts is proud to be represented in 
these latter days on the honorable roll of the Speakers of 
this House by one who has added fresh luster to the name 
which she reveres as that of the founder of the Common- 
wealth, and also by the gray-haired soldier who has served 
both State and nation in the field and in civil life with so 
much patriotism and distinction. [Applause.] 



Address of Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker: I speak under the impulse which the oc- 
casion immediately prompts. The State of Massachusetts 
presents the portraits of ex-Speakers Theodore Sedgwick, 
who presided over the Sixth Congress; Joseph Bradley 
Vamum, who presided over the Tenth and Eleventh Con- 
gresses; and Nathaniel P. Banks, who presided" over the 
Thirty-fourth Congress, to be placed alongside the portrait 
of Robert C. Winthrop, who presided over the Thirtieth 
Congress. I rise to offer a resolution accepting these por- 
traits, with the assurance, not only of this House but of 
others yet to sit here, that they will be safely kept and 
treasured. 

Massachusetts is affluent in her list of illustrious men 
who have added to her renown and that of our country. 
Theodore Sedgwick presided, as I have said, during the 
Sixth Congress. It was the Congress that sat during the 
la!?t two years of Mr. John Adams's administration. He: 
was a Federalist. Joseph Bradley Varnum presided during 
the Tenth and Eleventh Congresses, and was, as has been 
said here to-day, a disciple of Thomas Jefferson. His occu- 
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pancy of that chair was during the stormy period preced- 
ing the second war of independence with Great Britain, 
from 1812 to 181 5. Nathaniel P. Banks presided during 
the Thirty-fourth Congress, and it was the privilege of 
some of us to be here with him, not, perhaps, during his 
term as Speaker, but subsequently, and therefore we know 
better of him and are able to speak with more certainty. 

Mr. Banks, to my mind, was a typical American. He 
came from the mill to preside over the deliberations of a 
body of men representing a country that to-day iswithout 
a superior. Mr. Banks, in the discharge of that duty and 
in his whole career, has given to us an example which 
teaches us the strength of our institutions and their justice 
and impartiality, and demonstrates to American youth the 
truth that by industry, by perseverance, by energy and will 
power the field is open for them to occupy almost any 
station to which those qualities of character can advance 
them. And it is because we have such a Government, 
affording such opportunities, that we have been blessed 
with results commanding the admiration of the leading 
intellectual statesmen of civilization. 

Soon after I entered this House, now more than a quarter 
of a century ago, I came to consider that that office which 
you, sir, now temporarily hold was the highest office within 
the reach of an American citizen ; that it was a grand official ^ 
station, great in the honors which it conferred and still 
greater in the ability it gave to impress upon our history 
and legislation the stamp of truth, fairness, justice, and-* 
right. 

And, sir, there is a peculiar reason why these early Speak- 
ers who have occupied that chair are entitled to have what 
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they did ever to be remembered and their history never to 
be forgotten. They gave to the nation in its early years, 
after its organization and when it came to be practically 
tested, a direction, force, strength, and success rarely 
equaled, and certainly not surpassed, by any government 
of the past or present time. 

When it fell to my fortune to occupy the Speaker^s chair, 
I realized how true was my idea of the position ai^d its pos- 
sibilities; and I do not believe there is any one worthy of 
being mentioned in connection with it who, the very 
instant he takes it, will not become so broad and generous 
in the scope of his political vision as to act regardless of 
individual and personal consequences, and only for the best 
interests of the American people as his judgment shall 
dictate. 

Public men in the United States, I am sorry to say, have 
few rewards or emoluments in return for the strain, the 
exacting labor, and the worry of public service; and yet 
the fact should be always kept in sight that the people do 
not always forget the good which their Representatives 
take part in doing; and I am sure I express the sentiment 
of all of us here when I say that it is a great incentive to 
exertion in the discharge of our duties to know our labors 
and services are not ignored or cast into oblivion. In the 
^ case of these eminent public servants, they have been held 
in veneration for what they did in the past; and for the 
future, by the gift of the' State of Massachusetts, their por- 
traits will adorn our walls to carry down to posterity their 
well-earned and well-deserv'ed fame. [Great applause.] 

I now send up a resolution of acceptance, which I ask 
the Clerk to read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved^ That this House has received with great satisfaction the 
portraits of Hon. Theodore Sedgwick, Speaker of the Sixth Congress^ 
Hon. Joseph B. Varnum, Speaker of the Tenth and Eleventh Con- 
gresses, and Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, Speaker of the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, presented by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
will cause them to be placed and preserved among those of the other 
distinguished men who in times past have presided over the House 
of Representatives. 



Address of Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. 

I rise, Mr. Speaker, to second the motion just submitted 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania; and it is perhaps not 
altogether improper that the person selected to second this 
resolution should be a Representative from the State of 
Kentucky. Without any purpose to say one word in honor 
of that beloved State, whose people know that I love her 
with a passionate idolatry, it is not unbecoming to say 
that in her history there is no more glorious page than that 
on which are written the names and the deeds of her sons 
who have filled the Speaker's chair; and I to-day take ad- 
vantage of the absence of one of those sons to say that in 
impartiality and intellectuality the son who fills it to-day 
never had a superior. [Applause.] 

It is rather a peculiar fact, sir, that one of the gentlemen 
whose portrait we accept on this occasion was succeeded as 
Speaker by Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and another gentle- 
man whose portrait we accept, Mr. Banks, himself suc- 
ceeded Hon. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky; and, if I may refer 
H. Mis. 374 3 
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to so small a matter as a personal fact, my eldest son bears 
the name of a Kentucky Representative who voted twice 
to elect General Varnum Speaker of this House. 

Mr, Speaker, as I meditated about what it might be proper 
to say this afternoon, the one great thought that continually 
arose in my mind was the contrast between to-day, when this 
representative body legislates for sixty millions of freemen 
and for a country stretching from ocean to ocean, this day 
whose past is but the precursor of an ampler and nobler and 
more beloved future, and that day on which Theodore 
Sedgwick was bom, a hundred and forty-two years ago. If 
any one standing by the side of his humble cradle on that 
May day in New England could have looked down the 
corridors of time and beheld the radiant effulgence of this 
glorious period, and, with prophetic ken and poetic power, 
have given utterance to it, he would have been held an 
insane dreamer of wild and impossible dreams. 

The reality which has come to our ancestors and to our- 
selves outstrips all possible prophetic inspiration. And if 
we could widen the contrast and take in the whole English- 
speaking people, if we could measure the feebleness of that 
race of which we are a part on that spring day those years 
ago and see how to-day the uplifted cross which has been 
carried in the hands of those who speak this marvelous 
tongue has been permanently planted in every part of the 
globe, how the hot justice that marks our people and our 
civilization is melting away the barbarism in every part of 
the heathen earth, and how, under the benign rays of our 
Christianity, the fruits of nobler enterprises and higher 
hopes are daily growing into magnificence, we would realize 
somewhat of the duties which are committed by the very 
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fact of inheritance to our hands and the glory of the tri- 
umphj which await our children in the future. 

This contrast continually pressed itself upon me as I 
meditated upon the scene presented here this afternoon. 
In a narrower sense each one of the periods marked by the 
terms of these three gentlemen is a historic period in our 
development. When John Adams gave way to Thomas 
Jefferson it was not merely the sequence of names in the 
dull chronology of office; it was something more than that 
Without undertaking to defend or to attack the principles or 
the policies of either of the two parties that had contended 
for mastery, I may be permitted to suggest that under- 
neath the transient and comparatively trivial contests and 
difficulties between those parties there were deeper causes 
of diffisrence. The Jeffi^rsonian party represented the 
spirit of annexation. It had turned its face toward the 
West. It had fixed its eyes upon the setting sun. It felt 
the throbbing pulsations of a new country, and, conscious 
of the pervasive power of free institutions, it felt that the 
arena upon which the future was to be worked out was the 
entire continent. Modes of government, constructions of 
constitutions, the mere crystallizations of legislation, were 
not the true causes of difference. That policy which had 
at its head Mr. Jeffisrson looked to the accomplishment of 
a world-wide republic. It aimed to found a form of gov- 
ernment so flexible that two States could be harmonious 
under it, or a hundred States could be united and happy in 
its progressive power. Realizing that that growth could 
only be attained by setting aside the trammels which were 
sought to be put upon the majestic limbs of this new mis- 
tress of the West, the followers of Jefferson changed not 
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only ^<t personnel of the Government, but the policies of 
the Government also; and when Theodore Sedgwick went 
out of the Speaker's chair a Jeffersonian Democrat went 
into the Speaker's chair. 

Fifty years passed away. The annexation had been 
accomplished. The Mississippi no longer divided us. Our 
fathers had gone across the continent. The muniments of 
our title were blood-stained by the victories of Buena Vista, 
and from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico. Grave ques- 
tions arose as to what should be the future of this ocean- 
bound republic, and in the midst of the throes of the dying 
Whig party, in the midst of the changes that this very 
annexation produced, in the beginning of the consolidations 
that were to follow that disintegration, Massachusetts, who 
had lost leadership in 1801, stepped ready armed with 
all the culture that Harvard had given her, with all the 
heroic blood that poured through the veins coming from 
the Adamses and Quincys, with a generation equal to the 
generation of the Revolution— ^ay, superior in all the ele- 
ments of true manhood and of lofty culture to that Revolu- 
tionary generation — Massachusetts stepped to the front; 
and, as the beginning of the leadership in that tremendous 
struggle, Nathaniel Prentiss Banks became Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and though Orr followed him, 
and though a Democrat was elected once more, yet prac- 
tically from 1855 until 1875 the House of Representatives 
registered the decrees of Massachusetts, and the Republic 
of America followed the lead of the old Bay Commonwealth. 
I do not exaggerate, Mr. Speaker, I think, when I say that 
from 1855 to 1875 — whether it was for weal or for woe, 
whether it was wisely or unwisely douQ, men may differ 
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and historians may dispute — but as a matter of fact Massa- 
chusetts led America, and led her with an audacity and an 
aggressiveness, with a skill and an eloquence, with a 
power and force which have never been surpassed in all the 
tide of time in the leadership of a great people. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, is this all of it? Is this the end? Is this 
ceremonial about the past all that is to be said and all that 
is to enter our hearts on this early day of a new year? In 
some other hall, when the assembled representatives of 
many more millions are met together to accept the picture 
of some other Speaker — some Speaker as earnest, as dutiful, 
as resolute as these, some Speaker such as the eminent 
gentleman who has just preceded me [Mr. Randall], whose 
name honors the list of Speakers [general applause] — when 
some one, standing as I stand to-day, seconds the motion 
then to be made as I do the motion submitted to-day, may 
he not with more eloquent tongue felicitate himself and 
his country upon the added triumphs that he and his enjoy, 
that will have come down from this evening to that day? 

As we go away to-day from this scene the thought which 
in my heart is uppermost has a tinge of envy in it. I envy 
the little boy who, careless to-day of this transaction, may 
live to see the development of the next seventy years. I 
feel toward him a certain degree of jealousy that he will see 
so much more than we have seen. I am glad, Mr. Speaker, 
I did not live when Washington lived; I am glad I livec' 
not when Warren fell at Bunker Hill ; I am glad that I have 
lived in a later day, amid other generations, that thereby I 
became the inheritor of all the accumulated glory, all the 
aggregated heroism, all the nameless and indescribable 
sacrifices that man has put forth from that day to this; and 
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as I project myself into the future I do not accept the olive 
branch that my friend from Massachusetts has held out to 
me, but, lovingly waving it aside, I take with outstretched 
hand his outstretched hand, and I challenge Massachusetts 
to a nobler rivalry for higher purposes in that glorious future 
which I pray God to give those we love. [Loud and long- 
continued applause.] 

The Speaker /r<7 tempore. The question is now on the 
adoptipn of the resolution proposed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Randall]. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Randall. I move that the House now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 
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Joint resolution to print twelve thousand fire hundred copies of the eulogies on Scth CL 

MoFPATT, late a Representative in Congress. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there be printed of the 
eulogies d<*livered in Congress upon the late Seth C. Mofpatt, a Repre- 
sentative in the Fiftieth Congress from the State of Michigan, twelve thou- 
sand five hundred copies, of which three thousand copies shall be for the use 
of the Senate and nine thousand five hundred for the use of the House of 
Representatives; and the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to have printed a portrait of the said Seth C. Mopfatt, to accom- 
pany said eulogies; and for the purpose of engraving and printing said 
portrait the sum of five hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, May 21, 1888. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



December 22, 1887. 

Mr. Burrows. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my painful duty, 
on behalf of the Michigan delegation, to announce to this 
House the death of our esteemed colleague, Hon. Seth C. 
MoFFATT, who died in this city this morning, at half past 7 
o'clock. 

In his death the delegation feels a personal bereavement. 
Those who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, I am sure, 
feel the loss of a genial and true-hearted friend. The State 
has lost a wise and able counselor. 

This is not the time for eulogy. On some more fitting oc- 
casion we shall ask the House to join us in a further tribute 
to his memory. For the present I oflfer the resolutions I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with sincere regret the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. Seth C. Mopfatt, late a Representative from 
the State of Michigan. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 
a select joint committee, consisting of seven members of the House and 
three members of the Senate, be apix)inted to take order for superintend- 
ing the funeral and to escort the remains of the deceased to their place 
of burial; and the necessary expenses attending the execution of this order 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for properly carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate the foregoing resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased the House do now adjourn. 

8 
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The Speaker. Before submitting the resolutions the 
Chair desires to state that if the resolutions be adopted the 
committee, with the consent of the House, will be selected 
after the adjournment, and the Chair will cause 'the names 
to be entered upon the Journal of its proceedings. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The following committee was appointed by the Speaker: 
Mr. Cutcheon, of Michigan; Mr. Brewer, of Michigan; Mr. 
Wade, of Missouri; Mr. Fisher, of Michigan; Mr. Ford, of 
Michigan; Mr. Lyman, of Iowa, and Mr. Shively, of Indiana. 

The resolutions of Mr. Burrows were then unanimously 
agreed to; and accordingly the House adjourned. 

February 29, 1888. 
Tl e Speaker pro tempore. The time has arrived for the 
special order to be taken up, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That February 29, 1888, at 3 o'clock p. m., be set apart for 
the consideration of resolutions relating to the death of Hon. Seth C. 
Moffatt. 



Address of Mr. Burrows, of Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, this hour, by common consent of the mem- 
bership of the House, has been set apart for th^ purpose 
of paying tribute to the memory of our deceased colleague, 
Hon. Seth C. Moffatt. This high mark of respect will 
be appreciated by the people of his district, who, regardless 
of party affiliations, were personally attached to him, by 
the State which always delighted to honor him, and by his 
family, whose loss is irreparable. 

It was not my good fortune to have known Mr. Moffatt 
long, having never met him until 1884; but I knew him 
long enough and well enough to know the manliness of his 
character and the sincerity of his friendship. I can not, 
therefore, forbear this tribute before I offer the resolutions 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be suspended, that suitable 
honors may be paid to the memory of Hon. Seth C. Moffatt, late a 
Representative from the State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Moffatt the country lias sustained 
the loss of a safe legislator, a patriotic citizen, and an able and faithful 
public servant. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to his memory the House, 
at the conclusion of these ceremonies, shall adjourn. 

Resolved, That the House communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

5 
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Address of Mr. Allen, of Michigan. 

Mr, Speaker, it is not, sir, among the least of tlie glories 
of this Republic that here men can rise to eminence and 
power independently of the accident of birth. The only- 
blue blood which is recognized among us is that which 
throbs from honest hearts to feed healthy brains, and the 
only success that men achieve in this country is a success 
founded upon what is within themselves. 

It is the lot of most men who rise to high positions in this 
Republic to have been born of poor parentage and in early 
life to have known what it is to be hampered by the hard 
lines of poverty. These obstacles, which in any other na- 
tion would thwart and prevent the rise of nine out of ten, 
in a republic are what impel men to do those things that 
finally make a character that the world recognizes and re- 
spects. 

Mr. Moffatt was one of these. He had no aids except 
those which God had given him. He had to hew his way 
to eminence and power by his innate industry and worth, 
and he achieved what few men do — success — while at the 
same time preserving in every relation of life the most per- 
fect integrity. 

If we look to see upon what foundation his character was 
built we will find at its base integrity. No man ever lived 
who was defrauded by Seth C. Moffatt. No man ever 
lived who carried away from his presence a feeling that he 
had been wronged. No man could ever lay at his door cor- 
ruption. He stood pre-eminently upon moral principles in 
all his dealings with his fellow-men. Combined with this 
was a gentleness like that of a woman. 

He never, no matter by what excitement he might be sur- 
rounded, gave way to impetuosity or to anger. But with 
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that gentleness was coupled a firmness that withstood all 
obstacles. With a frail body he had a spirit of indomitable 
courage, and that spirit never did and never would yield at 
any point where his convictions were the other way. Upon 
this foundation he built that manly character and achieved 
that reputation which will go along with the history of the 
'great State of which he was such an important and beloved 
citizen. 

How suddenly the summons came to him ! On that after- 
noon when he left this Hall, whoever else might have walked 
with him, in the corridor he was joined by the sweet angel 
of death, who locked arms and walked beside him until his 
spirit beheld "the land that is afar off," and saw "the King 
in his beauty." When those mortal eyes became oblivious 
to the scenes about him, when those mortal ears were 
stopped, the spirit still lingered in that frail tenement of 
clay. Where it was wandering then I know not, but I know 
that he had a faith that was sufficient for that hour which 
comes to each. I have no doubt that although the earthly 
tenement was unable to make any sign, the spirit was active 
in contemplating those wonderful scenes where it now is, 
and as it waited it could say: 

And so, beside the silent sea 

I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm can ever come to me 

On ocean or on shore. 
I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I can not drift 

Beyond His love and care. 

And SO this spirit with which we were so familiar went 
out from among us, never to return. How grand is the 
thought, how consoling is it to men who do think, that a 
spirit thus coming from God goes back to Him, there to in- 
crease in glory and power as long as the ages of eternity 
shall roll ! He died young in years; but, sir, while it is true 
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tliat "our time is a very shadow tliat passeth away," it is 
also true that ** honorable age is not that which standeth in 
length of time nor that is measured by numbers of years, 
but wisdom is the gray hair unto men, and an unspotted 
life is old age." 

The great work laid upon his two-score years 
Is done, and well done. If i4e drop our tears 
We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan 
With him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man. 



Address of Mr. Wade, of Missouri. 

Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with Mr. Moffatt began 
at the opening of the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress. Chance in drawing seats placed me by his side, and 
during the latter part of that session we jointly occupied a 
suite of rooms, and for months were as intimately associated 
as two members of a common family. 

Thus situated I had every opportunity to study his char- 
acter, to know its strength and weakness, and while I do not 
say he was without faults, I do say that he came as near 
filling my idea of the true man as any I had ever known. 
He was ambitious only to serve his constituents faithfully, 
strong in his affections and convictions, clear in judgment, 
fert^e in expedient, courageous in action, ready in conclu- 
sion, honest and just in dealings, generous to a fault, and 
unselfish and devoted in his friendship. 

It is no wonder, then, sir, possessing as he did all these 
ennobling traits of mind and heart, that he drew around 
him warm and devoted friends, was successful in his pro- 
fession and honored by his fellow-citizens. 

Commencing life with no aid save that of a clear head 
and willing hands, he soon occupied a prominent position 
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in his profession and had laid the foundation for a substan- 
tial fortune. 

It has been said that some men achieve honors, others 
have them thrust upon them. In his case honors were thrust 
upon him. He filled many important offices in his State, 
was speaker of its house of representatives, was twice elected- 
a member of this House, yet never sought an office. But I 
shall not speak of his history and acts before he came to 
Congress. 

As a member of this House he was prompt in attendance, 
at all times thoroughly acquainted with its business, and 
was perhaps the best informed man in the rules and parlia- 
mentary usages governing it of any of its members whose 
term of service was no longer than his. His quick discern- 
ment, ready comprehension, and retentive memory, together 
with the ability to bring the full strength of his mind and 
all of his information to bear on a given subject, peculiarly 
fitted him for a parliamentarian. 

The measure of a member's usefulness, and this is es- 
pecially true of a new one, is determined by the bills he 
succeeds in passing directly benefiting the constituency he 
represents. Measuring Seth C. Moffatt by this standard, 
it would prove him the most useful member Michigan ever- 
sent to this House. Before he came to Congress his district 
had been represented by men of commanding ability, men 
who had earned a national reputation, yet when we contrast 
what they did for the district with what he did we find that 
he accomplished more in one Congress than they did in many. 

Had the river and harbor bill become a law by the signa- 
ture of the President, the works which would have been 
constructed under it for the benefit and protection of the 
shipping interest of our Great Lakes would have been mon- 
uments to his energy, industry, and legislative ability, which 
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would nave stood for all time, and his grateful -constituency, 
looking upon them, would have said, " Well done, good and 
faithful servant." 

I do not know, Mr. Speaker, that there is a supernatural 
or other influence which comes to us and gives notice that 
the time has almost come when we will lay down life bur- 
dens, and all the ties binding u? to earth will be severed. 
But I have heard it said that when those who, possessing a 
bright hope of a glorious immortality, were just passing 
under the shadows of the clouds of the valley of death, their 
feet just touching the waters of the dark river, they would 
appear to be under an influence not earthly, would speak of 
scenes most wonderful in beautiful language, and while they 
thus talked the air would seem filled with the grand har- 
mony of that song sung by the angels and spirits of the 
just when a redeemed soul enters the gates of the crystal 
city. 

But I do know, Mr. Speaker, that on the last night which 
our dead colleague spent on earth when conscious, when 
there was no sound in the room in which we were audible 
to me, but perhaps to him the fluttering of the wings of 
the Angel of Death, he talked to me as he had never done 
before. I wish now, because of his death, which came so 
suddenly that his wife and children were not present, that 
the power might be given me to turn back the wheels of 
time to that evening, or that I might have the power to re- 
produce the scene and enable his wife to hear what he said 
of her. If she could hear that conversation, she would learn 
that of all things earthly she was the dearest to him. Could 
she have heard him say as he did to me, " Oh, how I wish 
my wife were here, that she might take my hand in hers, 
that I might feel the influence of her presence, for I know I 
could then sleep," she would have known that he wished for 
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her more than all others. And I would have her listen to 
other words expressive of tender love and holy affection that 
I might here repeat did I not believe them too holy for even 
this occasion. Could I do this, Mr. Speaker, I am sure Mrs. 
Moffatt would go away thanking God for the love of her 
husband, and that the words she had heard spoken would 
be a well-spring of joy each day of the journey of life which 
she now treads alone. 

I would bring the children to this scene and have them 
hear him speak of his affection for and trust in them, and I 
am sure they would go away inspired by a determination 
never to do anything to bring discredit upon their father's 
honored name. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that sorrow is the deepest, most 
felt, which is not spoken^ and were it not the custom to 
speak on such occasions as this, I should have remained 
silent. The sentence which I have spoken, the words I have 
used, neither convey my idea of the worth nor express my 
sorrow for the loss which I in common with others have 
sustained in the death of Seth Moffatt. To his family I 
extend my warmest sympathy, to his State my regrets, to 
the members of the House my sorrow, and for myself I 
would say that a bright friendship has gone out of my life 
forever and its place I do not hope to see filled. 
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Mr. Speaker, once more we have halted for a little hour 
in the great march of events to decorate a new-made grave. 
Once more the shadow of a dark wing falls across our path- 
way, and a sudden chill admonishes us of the nearness of an 
unseen presence. 
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Death is as universal as life itself. It is the one fact that 
must come to all mortality. Soon or late, to every one of 
us will come the relentless messenger with the stern com- 
mand, *' Come ! " and we shall all ** leave our mirth and our 
employments and shall come." No pleadings of engage- 
ments here, no excuse of unpreparedness, no influence of 
the powerful or prayers of the loving can stay the stern de- 
cree or buy off the grim executioner. 

We go out into the busy, thronging street, into the swarm- 
ing haunts of men, into the crowded gatherings of youth 
and beauty or of the strength and splendor of manhood and 
womanhood, and life seems to press in full and swelling 
tides everywhere. The flashing eye, the mantling cheek, 
the eloquent lip, the rounded and exuberant form, all tell 
of an overflowing vitality, an all-pervading life. And yet 
by the side of each one lurks even now the unperceived 
shadow, too impalpable as yet to be discerned, but just as 
real and as certain as the presence of life. Yet when the 
shadow reveals itself, when the clearly foreseen and inevita- 
ble hour comes, it comes with the surprise and shock of a 
mystery and a calamity. 

This was the shock that came to me when on the morning 
of the 22d of December last, as I walked up the avenue 
to this Capitol, I saw the flag over the House ascend until it 
stopped at half-mast, and then, seemingly refusing to go to 
the peak, hung drooping and sorrow-laden midway on the 
staff ; and as I looked it came to me, with an apprehension 
as if a voice had spoken it, that Seth C. Moffatt was dead. 

And such proved to be the fact. 

Already the intelligence had sped on lightning wings to 
his distant home, and to meet his broken-hearted wife, as 
she was hastening to his side, and out into the wide country 
from ocean to ocean. 
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How various was the meaning of that message to those to 
whom it came ! 

To the stranger to whom it was only the mention of a 
name; to the people of his State, which he had served in 
many public capacities; to his constituents, who had learned 
to look to him as a trusted leader and representative; to his 
neighbors, who had witnessed his growth and success with 
pride, and to the family whose life was bound in closest ties 
with his own. 

The spotless snows of northern Michigan lie thick and 
silent now above the snowy forehead and the folded hands. 

The frost-laden winds of Grand Traverse Bay, on whose 
picturesque shores he spent all his manhood years, now 
sweep through the branches of the sighing pines that stand 
as stately sentinels above his grave, while we, his colleagues, 
gather here about the seat he lately occupied, to pay our 
tribute of respect to his life and memory. 

Seth C. Moffatt was born at Battle Creek, in the State 
of Michigan, August 10, 1841. He died in the city of Wash- 
ington, December 22, 1887, and was buried at Traverse City, 
Mich., December 26, 1887. 

Embraced within the parentheses of these dates was a life 
of earnest endeavor, of unsullied honor, of usefulness to 
his community. State, and nation, and crowned with a large 
measure of the appreciation of his fellow-citizens. 

Born to that best estate of our American society, the intel- 
ligent middle class, he was neither fettered by the unhappy 
limitations of actual poverty nor enervated by the seduc- 
tions of wealth, which might relieve him of the beneficent 
necessity for effort and honorable work. 

His boyhood was that o*f the average Michigan boy of 
forty years ago, when none were rich, when work was hon- 
orable to all, and indolence was discreditable to any. His 
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early tuition was that of the public common school, that 
great equalizer of American citizenship, in which he made 
such good progress that in the fall of 1858 he removed with 
his parents to Colon, in St. Joseph County, where for two 
years he engaged in teaching, at the same time preparing 
himself for college. In 1860 he entered the literary depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. I was 
then in my last undergraduate year in that institution, 
and I still remember well the slight, smooth-faced boy who 
then came to us. 

One peculiar physical characteristic, which must have 
struck all who ever became acquainted with him, impressed 
me the first time I ever met him; it was the extreme small- 
ness of his hand. It was as slender and flexible as a girl's. 

The acquaintance then begun was never long interrupted 
until his death, and by the appointment of this House it was 
my melancholy duty to stand by his open grave when under 
the wintry skies of his northern home he was laid in his last 
resting place. 

I know not what changed his original purpose, whether 
it was pecuniary considerations or an impatience to engage 
in the actual work of life, but,- for whatevef cause, at the 
end of one year he abandoned the literary course and entered 
the law school of the University of Michigan, from which 
he graduated in 1863. During his last year in the law school 
he was a part of the time employed in the oflBce of Hon. 
Thomas M. Cooley, then dean of the faculty and justice of 
the supreme court of Michigan, and now the distinguished 
jurist and chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

After his graduation and admission to the bar he entered 
the law office of Hon. Byron D. Ball, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich, (afterward attorney-general of the State), where he 
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remained until the spring of 1864, when he removed to^ 
Lyons, in Ionia County, where he began the practice of the 
law. As fate would have it, to this same county of Ionia I 
came also, in the summer of 1866, to engage in the practice 
of the law, having in the mean time served three years in 
the Army and graduated from the same Michigan law 
school, and so once more our paths ran together. 

In the fall of 1866 Mr. Moffatt was a candidate before 
the Republican county convention for the nomination of 
circuit court commissioner, but was beaten by a young one- 
armed soldier lately home from the war and also commenc- 
ing the practice of the law, and now a justice of the su- 
preme court of Michigan, Hon. A. Benton Morse. Shortly 
before this time the county of Leelanaw had been organ- 
ized. The county was new and they were short of mate- 
rial for prosecuting attorney. Mr. Moffatt was urged to 
come to Leelanaw County. He did so ; and while yet only 
constructively a resident of that county he was nominated 
for the oflSce of prosecuting attorney and duly elected, an 
oflBce he continued to hold for four years. At the same time 
he was appointed deputy collector of customs at Northport. 

Again, in 1867, it happened that I followed Mr. MoF- 
fatt's movement northward and put out my sign in the 
infant city of Manistee, so that once more Mr. Moffatt and 
myself were brought into the same legislative, senatorial, 
and Congressional districts. 

In the autumn of 1870, at a senatorial convention held in 
my own town, and over which I had the honor to preside, 
Mr. Moffatt was nominated for State senator. He was 
elected and served for two years with marked ability, and 
at the end of that time was appointed by the governor, Hon. 
John J. Bagley, a member of the constitutional commission 
to revise the constitution of the State. He acquitted him- 
self as an efficient member of that body. 
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Meanwhile the legislature, of which he was a member, 
had made a new Congressional apportionment of the State, 
creating the new Ninth district, embracing all the district 
recently represented by Mr. Moffatt (the Eleventh), and 
also all the counties embraced in the present Ninth district 
excepting Muskegon. In August, 1872, the first Republican 
convention met in the new district to nominate a candidate 
for Congress. The district was strongly Republican, and 
a nomination was considered equivalent to an election. 
There were four candidates before the convention, among 
whom Mr. Moffatt stood second in point of strength. 
The leading candidate was Hon. Hiram A. Burt, of Mar- 
quette, and after Mr. Moffatt came Hon. Jay A. Hubbell, 
of Houghton, while Hon. D. L. Filer had the two votes of 
Mason County. After balloting all the afternoon a combi- 
nation was formed among the minor candidates. An ar- 
rangement was made that all the anti-Burt votes should be 
thrown to Mr. Moffatt three times, unless a nomination was 
sooner reached; then all should be thrown to Mr. Hubbell in 
like manner for three times, unless a nomination was made 
before that number of ballots. Each delegate had half a 
vote, and on the third ballot Mr. Moffatt lacked only one- 
half a vote of sufficient to nominate him. Then the combi- 
nation cast their votes for Mr. Hubbell, and on the second 
ballot he was nominated, having secured the vote of the 
one delegate necessary. Mr. Hubbell was elected, and con- 
tinued the Representative of that district for ten years and 
until the present apportionment was made. Thus for the 
want of a single vote Mr. Moffatt was delayed twelve years 
in his entry upon Congressional life. 

In 1874 Mr. Moffatt was appointed register of the 
United States land office at Traverse City, Mich., and in 
consequence of this appointment he removed to that place, 
where he continued to reside until his death. 
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He continued to bold the office of register until the land 
office was removed to Reed City, in 1878. In the latter 
year he was elected prosecuting attorney for Grand Trav- 
erse County, and in 1880 he was elected a representative 
in the legislature, and on the convening of that body he 
was selected as speaker of the bouse. The session had 
hardly more than fairly commenced when he was stricken 
down with typhoid fever, which kept him from the duties 
of his office during most* of the session and at one time 
threatened a fatal termination. 

During his incumbency of the speakership a new Con- 
gressional apportionment was made, and Mr. Moffatt's 
county, with three other small counties, was detached from 
the " Lower Peninsula," and with the " Upper Peninsula" 
constituted the new Eleventh district. 

In 1882 Mr. Moffatt's friends, after a lapse of ten years, 
again pressed him for the Congressional nomination, but 
the Hon. Edward Breitung, of Marquette County, was the 
successful candidate. Mr. Breitung's failing health con- 
strained him to decline a renomination, and Mr. Moffatt, 
in 1884, succeeded in securing the nomination which had 
eluded him by so narrow a margin in 1872. He was elected 
by a majority of more than 7,000, and in 1886 he was renom- 
inated without opposition and re-elected to the Fiftieth 
Congress. 

Of his career in this House it is unnecessary for me to 
speak. He was a quiet and linostentatious member, never 
conspicuous, and yet he brought about results without ap- 
pearing to exert himself. He took a profound interest in 
the commercial development of his district and was ever on 
the alert for any measure that promised well for the up- 
building of the great interests intrusted to his care. At the 
time of his unexpected and lamented death he was planning 
H. Mis. 577 2 
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large things for the improvement of the great northern 
waterway from the new Northwest to the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not prolong this brief sketch of his 
life by any attempt to analyze his character. I shall leave 
that for others, with only a few words. One of the great 
secrets of his success, perhaps the chief one, was that he was 
a friendly man. He was essentially of the people. He never 
put any distance between him and the humblest or least 
cultured man. He met and greeted all in a friendly way. 
The same traits served him as a lawyer. He made friends 
with juries and gained their confidence, and he impressed a 
conviction of his sincerity upon the court. In the political 
campaign he made votes not so much by speeches or by pub- 
lic meetings as by mingling freely among the people, not 
with an assumed cordiality, but with a genuine and natu- 
ral sincerity and real friendliness. He managed campaigns 
in such a quiet way that he did not appear to manage at all. 
He was an excellent judge of human nature. He knew upon 
whom to depend and where not to put his trust, and he was 
rarely mistaken in his judgments. He had a genuine love 
for politics and public life. Few were the State conventions 
of his party after he came to manhood at which the familiar 
face and form of Seth Moffatt was not seen. He had that 
most desirable faculty for a man in public life, an almost 
intuitive memory of men and names. There was no man of 
any prominence in either party in his State that he did not 
know and meet upon friendly terms. No man in the State 
was more familiar with its political history than Mr. Mof- 
fatt. He knew all about the men who had been the lead- 
ers in the State from the beginning. He was in no sense an 
idealist nor an extremist, but he was a man of strong con- 
victions, and his political allegiance was held with a firm 
and unfaltering devotion. 
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Such were some of his more noticeable characteristics. 

He was of a genuine American type, developed by our sys- 
tem of social equality and our political system of equal rights 
in government. He came f r( m the people; he was emphat- 
ically of the people; and he was most highly esteemed by 
them. No one who witnessed the universal mourning of the 
community when he was borne to his rest could doubt for a 
moment that he held a place very near to the hearts of the 
people among whom he dwelt. 

• It was Christmas morning and all the earth was covered 
with a deep mantle of beautiful frosh-f alien snow which was 
still falling in large feathery flakes when the funeral train 
swept out from the somber pine and hemlock woods of north- 
ern Michigan, on to the very shore of Grand Traverse Bay, 
and the long journey of more than a thousand miles from 
this capital to his lakeside home was complete'd. 

It seemed almost as though the whole community had come 
out on that still Sabbath morning to show their respect for 
their neighbor and friend. Hundreds of hardy workingmen, 
with the business men and professional men, stood with un- 
covered heads in the fast-falling snow as the casket was borne 
from the station to the unpretentious home from which, just 
one month before, he had gone out full of high purpose and 
strong hope. 

On the following morning, accompanied by a great con- 
course of his fellow-citizens of all classes and conditions, we 
bore him to his final resting place. As we stood by the open 
grave, the clouds, which had hung heavy and snow-laden 
through the morning, parted, and a burst of brilliant sun- 
shine out of a blue sky flooded the scene and gilded the white 
earth with a beauty and splendor indescribable. 

There we left him. 

Mr. Speaker, the task which was assigned to us is done» 
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We have borne all that was mortal of our late colleague and 
friend from this capital, away beyond the mountains, across 
**the beautiful river," through great commonwealths, to the 
State that gave him birth, and to which he devoted his life; 
past the spot where he was born, on the banks of the Kala- 
mazoo; past that modern Athens where he was educated; 
past the beautiful "f alley city" where he commenced his 
professional life; past the capital where he presided as speaker 
and discharged the duties of a senator; past all that stands 
for the work and worry, for the stress and struggle of life, 
to that blessed spot, so redolent of all that is sweetest and 
most sacred, of all that is serenest and most restful — his 
home. In the midst of the great State where he was born 
and to which he was ever so loyal, among the constituents 
ie represented so ably and faithfully, surrounded by the 
neighbors and friends who loved him and mourn him, and 
the dear ones who cherish his memory as their most sacred 
treasure, we have left him to his quiet sleep. 
May he rest in peace. 



ADDRESS OF Mr. Ford, of Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with deep sorrow that I arise to pay 
tribute to the memory of my friend and colleague, Seth C. 
MoFFATT. I had known him a long time, and while we 
differed upon political questions, our relations were of the 
most friendly and cordial nature. And I am thankful that 
in all our intercourse no word or action ever occurred to 
interrupt the kindly feeling that existed between us. 

Mr. MoFFATT was a native of the State whose district he 
represented, being born in Battle Creek, Mich., in 1841. He 
received a common-school education, and graduated at the 
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law school of the Michigan University. Many times had 
the people reposed confidence in him. He was a member of 
the State senate in 1871-72, a member of the constitutional 
commission of 1873, and was speaker of the Michigan house 
of representatives in 1881-82. He was elected to the Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. He was a thorough and con- 
sistent Republican. At the time of his death he was the 
leading apostle of that political faith in the district which he 
represented. But while he was a devotee of the principles 
of the Republican party, some of his most intimate asso- 
ciates were Democrats. He was a man who made friends 
wherever he went, and who had the respect of all who knew 
him, regardless of party. 

It is customary to speak well of those who have passed 
away. The old Latin maxim, **Z)e mortuis nil nisi bonum,^^ 
is an excellent one. But in respect to my dead colleague it 
is not necessary to invoke the application of this maxim^ 
because if we speak truthfully we can say of him nothings 
but good. He was a sterling man, true to the core, liberal 
and magnanimous, with a pure and stainless character. He 
possessed the qualities of activity and perseverance in a 
remarkable degree. He was an indefatigable worker in any 
matter on which he was bent, and no member of this House, 
was more industrious in behalf of the interests of his con- 
stituents than he. He was of a kind disposition, open-hearted 
and generous, modest and gentle as a woman. 

One would make a mistake to think that under his quiet 
and unostentatious manner there did not lie any resolution 
and firmness. He was peculiarly possessed of those quali- 
ties. I remember an instance which well illustrates this.. 
When he was a member of the legislature, in 1881-'82, he» 
was elected speaker of the house. Some time after serving 
at the regular session he was taken ill. His indisposition 
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was protracted so long that it was feared lie would not re« 
cover. Right at this time, while he lay upon a sick bed, an 
extra session of the legislature was called by the governor. 
Thinking that he could not live to assume the duties of 
speaker, many members of the legislature commenced to 
discuss the question as to who should be his successor. Just 
prior to the opening of the session this subject was consid- 
erably agitated. But Mr. Moffatt, with indomitable en- 
ergy, arose from his sick bed, and when the hour for the 
convening of the legislature arrived, to the surprise of a 
great many, he appeared in the speaker's chair, weak and 
pale, but very determined, and took the gavel and called the 
house to order. 

When the committee of this House which accompanied 
his remains to their last resting place arrived at his home 
the scenes were touching indeed, and I can fully indorse all 
that has been said in that respect by the gentleman [Mr. 
Cutcheon] who preceded me. I never saw more genuine 
sorrow manifested than at Traverse City when we laid him 
away. The town was draped in mourning, business was 
wholly suspended, and a sadness pervaded the entire com- 
munity. Few men in northern Michigan will be missed 
more than he who so lately was with us full of life, hoi)e, 
and ambition. As I stand here it seems but yesterday that 
I sat in this very Hall in friendly converse with him, and to- 
day he is clasped in the bosom of the earth and the winter 
snow of the north rests upon his grave. 

As a lawyer he was industrious and successful, as a citizen 
he was high minded and exemplary, and as a friend he was 
staunch and true. By his death this House has been deprived 
of one of its most worthy and able members, his district of 
a faithful and conscientious representative; and his family 
have suffered tlie irreparable loss of a kind and indulgent 
father, a tender and loving husband. 
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He was but forty-six years of age ; an age at which most 
men are considered to be in the prime of life. It is inexpress- 
ibly sad that one so beloved, at such an age, right in the 
zenith of his career, when such a fate was least expected, 
when his dear wife and children were a thousand miles away, 
should be so ruthlessly taken by the Angel of Death. But 
sooner or later it comes to us all. 

The glories of our mortal state 

Are shadows, not substantial thhigs; 
There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down. 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor sickle, scythe, and spade. 

His hopes and aspirations are crushed, his family are heart- 
broken; but he has gone where no pain, no sorrow, no an- 
guish exists. He has been taken to that unknown hereafter 
from whence no traveler returns. 

That there is a hereafter every man, it seems to me, must 
believe. I can not conceive how any one with human in- 
stincts can think otherwise. If there exists a person who 
honestly believes that when his eyes are closed in death 
nothing remains, then I say such a person is to be pitied. 
Can it be that at the conclusion of man's existence on this 
planet for a comparatively infinitesimal period of time — 
can it be, I say, that then, when dust is rendered into dust, 
all is ended? No. 

When matter and mind are perished and lost, 
And all that we see into chaos is tossed. 
From nothing to nothing we pass out alone, 
Like a flash or an echo, unknown, unknown. 

No word comes back; we know not what awaits us. Still, 
I have something here in my innermost soul which tells me 
that this life is not the end; that beyond all this we have 
a wider, a higher, a nobler destiny. There lies in the hu- 
man breast a something which says, ' ' This is not all. " What 
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an encouraging hope, what a divine thing it is for this world, 
this belief in a future existence! How could the widow and 
the fatherless children of our dead colleague bear up under 
their unutterable grief if the hope of a future reunion be- 
yond the dark valley were taken away? To teach any 
other belief is unnatural — yes, it is monstrous. 

Mr. Speaker, from all earthly scenes my associate is gone 
forever. But he will not be forgotten. His friends will 
ever keep his memory fresh in their hearts. And when the 
glorious summer comes, and the grass grows green, and the 
beautiful Michigan roses blossom on his grave, although 
hushed will be his lips in death, yet the tender blades and 
the perfume of the flowers will speak of him, and to those 
who knew him best will seem to say, "Beneath here sleeps 
one who was kind and noble and true." 



Address of Mr. Gates, of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not permit this melancholy occasion to 
pass without uttering a brief tribute to the memory of my 
departed friend. I met Mr. Moffatt for the first time in 
the Forty-ninth Congress. I had barely a passing acquaint- 
ance with him until we were associated as members of the 
special telephone investigating committee. 

Charges had been made assailing the honor of a member 
of the Cabinet and a number of other high oflScials, and pub- 
lished to the world in many of the leading newspapers. In 
the opinion of the House of Representatives these charges 
required an investigation, which was ordered, and a com- 
mittee consisting of four Republican and five Democratic 
members was appointed for the performance of that duty. 
They were confronted by many difficulties, and sat for nearly 
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four months, the greater part of the time during the sessions 
of the House. A large volume of thirteen hundred pages of 
close print attests the work done by the committee- And 
although the report died upon the calendar with the expira- 
tion of that Congress, the evidence taken silenced the press 
and satisfied the country. 

Nearly every day of the sessions of the committee contro- 
versies arose upon questions involved or incidental to the 
investigation we were instructed to make, which, owing to 
their supposed political significance, provoked unfriendly 
comment and sharp retort, not always unmixed with some 
warmth of feeling, in which nearly all at times participated; 
but Mr. MoFFATT, in strong contrast, was ever calm, amia- 
ble, and genial on these occasions. True to his convictions, 
his party, and associates, he was never harsh, extreme, nor 
unfair, but always respectful, considerate, and tolerant of 
the opinions of those with whom he differed. He was never 
radical, but truly conservative in his methods. He acted 
upon the wisdom of the proverb, **A soft answer turneth 
away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger." In debate 
he was earnest, perspicuous, and sensible, rather than elo- 
quent. By his urbane, pacific, and respectful demeanor he 
won the esteem and confidence of all of his associates. To 
estimate him at his true merit required an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance, and with those who enjoyed that he 
steadily grew in all the virtues which adorn true manhood. 

Of the nine members of the committee of which I have 
spoken, he and myself were the only ones elected to the pres- 
ent Congress. When it assembled last December I met him 
apparently in good health. He greeted me with that hearty 
cordiality which was a part of his nature and which made 
him so estimable and popular. His prospects for a long and 
useful life were then apparently much greater than those of 
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most of us who have survived him. But, alas ! he has met 
that fate which is our common heritage, and passed over the 
river to repose peacefully in the shade of the trees upon the 
other side. 



ADDRESS OF MR. O'DONNELL, OF MICHIGAN. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the assembling of the Forty-ninth 
Congress for the first time two members to whom I shall 
allude took their places in this Chamber. The elder came 
from the State of Louisiana, the younger from Michigan. 
They were much alike; in features there was some resem- 
blance; both had held important trusts from their fellow- 
citizens. By nature they were reticent and retiring, but hien 
of firm convictions. They were strangers when they came; 
in the drawing of seats they chose places in close proximity. 
The peculiar qualities and endowments of each attracted 
one to the other, and in a short time a warm friendship grew 
up. In a few months one was seized with an illness which 
in a brief time proved fatal. In his apartments, alone, while 
battling with death, the life blood welled up and he was 
found lying dead, his face to the morning stars, no longer 
ignorant of their solemn mysteries in his silent sleep. The 
survivor of the dual friendship grieved for his own and the 
country's loss. He served his term and so well did he de- 
mean himself that he was again commissioned to represent 
his people. At the convening of this Congress he chose his 
accustomed place and entered upon his duties. In a few 
days a slight indisposition assailed him, and the feeble frame 
yielded to the malady which poisoned the vital current, and, 
like his friend of two years agone, he suddenly crossed the 
line that divides time from eternity — was taken from earth 
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to the land where the soul wears its mantle of glory. They 
are released from earthly labor, and, like the soldiers of Ma- 
homet, were speech a gift of the dead, would say, ** In Para- 
dise we shall rest." 

Mr. Speaker, when the first of these was called away his 
colleagues invited me to pay a tribute to his memory. To 
this I acceded, and to-day, at these memorial services, in 
obedience to the wishes of his associates and to keep a prom- 
ise to the dead — a pledge lightly exacted and more lightly 
given, but here solemnly redeemed — I attempt to weave a 
chaplet to the worth of my friend and late co-worker. 

Seth C. Mopfatt, whose loss we deplore to-day, was bom 
in the year 1841, at Battle Creek, Mich., a pleasant city in 
the district which I have the honor to represent. In that 
place his youth was spent. Among its generous people he 
tarried a few years, where he laid the foundation of an ed- 
ucation afterward finished at Michigan's institute of learn- 
ing — a university which is the pride of the inhabitants of 
the Peninsular State and is honored in every civilized land. 
Possessed of this capital, he removed to the then sparsely- 
settled portion of northern Michigan, which was his abid- 
ing place until he came to the national capital in December. 

It is not easy to comprehend why this quiet man, in the 
midst of his preparations to join his loved ones in the far- 
away but dear home, where he would observe with them 
the festival which commemorates the coming of One who 
brought "peace on earth and good will to men," should, in 
the presence of the very well and spring of life, be gathered 
to the cold company of death. His friends had thought his 
illness would be brief, and that he would soon resume his 
place. I remember, oh! so vividly, visiting him while he 
lay ill. Although he had endured but a few hours of suf- 
fering, it had left its imprint of agony. Even then he was 
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upon the threshold of eternity, but we who stood about him 
did not realize it. He struggled for the breath which is life. 
He was released from the anguish of the disease that was 
sapping life, for kind nature had administered the anaes- 
thetic of physical insensibility. As we two friends stood 
there the lips murmured ** broken words through the closing 
door which opened to one world and shut out another." The 
sister of suffering humanity who was the gentle minister of 
relief, who watched without weariness, told us that he would 
be better on the morrow. 

The morrow came; the sun gilded dome and marble pal- 
ace; the morning, with eyes full of pitying sunshine, looked 
upon the face of the dead. The unseen messenger had 
waited around that couch until the hour when the dis- 
turbed chemistries of failing life could no longer resist, and 
as a new day came bore him away. He was better on the 
morrow, for as he was freed from the ligaments of the body 
he gazed upon the life to come as it is seen by the eyes of 
immortality. Wonderful mystery of life! Even greater 
mystery of death! How little, indeed, humanity knows of 
either. As we spoke to the leaden ears and told him of his 
dear ones journeying on the way to him we thought him re- 
turning. How meager our knowledge. The slender cord 
that moors us to time had been slackened, and even then he 
was drifting away to that still, strange land, the shadowy 
homes of the shadows. The nation's flag that floats above us 
was that day the ensign of woe, announcing his death to 
many before unaware of his illness. 

Mr. Moffatt had aided in and was part of the develop- 
ment of his portion of our loved Michigan. He was ani- 
mated by the same affection for that grand Commonwealth, 
his native State, that inspires all within its borders. The 
people of the section where he dwelt were not long in recog- 
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nizing his merits. For over twenty-one years he served 
them in places of trust and responsibility, in positions ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and financial, always to his credit and to 
their satisfaction. 

At last they called him to the high and honorable position 
of their representative in the Congress of the United States, 
where he served them faithfully for nearly three years. 
He was not wont to mingle in the strifes and forensic con- 
tests on this floor, but this modest and retiring man attended 
to those other equally important duties pertaining to service 
here. He served his country and constituency with fidelity. 
It was his fortune to represent a district where but little was 
required in attending to personal interests, and he had the 
opportunity so longed for by laborers in this House to be- 
come familiar with the great questions of the hour and 
study the wants and needs of all the people. He was not 
burdened with duties which are so irksome to many, the 
accumulation of which makes membership here a pillory 
rather than a post of honor. With a well-trained mind 
and application the future gave promise of greater useful- 
ness. He believed the great high road of human welfare 
to lie along the old highway of steadfast well-doing, and in 
all his duties remembered the wise words of Solomon as an 
admonition: ** Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might. " All his work is ended, for he was, to our vision, 
too early summoned to the other world by death. Where- 
fore? This is humanity's same, eternally renewed question 
of our lives. 

I have sketched imperfectly the life and services of Seth 
C. MoFFATT. As a citizen he met all the requirements of the 
highest citizenship. That is much indeed, and when so filled 
the title *' American citizen " is a proud ©ne. As a husband 
and father he was tender, considerate, and loving. Indeed, I 
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do not think this gentleman ever caused a tear save when he 
died. There was not a shred of littleness about him. He 
was always gratified at the success of any of his colleagues, 
and it is but justice to say, Mr. Speaker, the same kindly 
feeling permeates those from our State who survive him. It 
was not his intention to stay here long. His design was to 
serve his people as best he could for the remainder of the 
term allotted to him, and then go back to his home by the 
great lake, permitting others to bear the burden we all so 
gladly assume. He would turn aside from the thorny road 
of political life and devote himself to the profession he loved 
so well. He was happy in this resolve, and hope wove its 
roses in the blue web of the future. This decision he held to 
the end, and its contemplation sustained him. The thought 
of home was the last joy of memory that followed him to the 
boundaries of life. 

This useful life is over and its reward cometh. Occasions 
like this bring to mind the Persian prayer, first uttered in 
the youth of the world, which comes down to us through the 
centuries with all its beauty of truth, ** Purity and glory are 
sown for them that are pure and upright in heart." In utter- 
ing the words of praise for this life whose heart throbbings 
are stilled, we speak them as reverently as we would lay our 
hands upon the face of the dead. 

The people among whom his manhood's years were passed 
evinced their deep regret at his departure from the world. 
They who trusted and honored him in the past lament the . 
termination of a career with which their hopes were so closely 
interwoven, and to his family they with gentle hand and 
tender hearts would have lifted aside the veil of sorrow. 
They and we mournfully realize — 

Nothing Is our own; we hold our pleasures 

First a little while, ere they are fled. 
One by one life robs us of our treasures; 

Nothing is our o\>'n except our dead. 
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Address of Mr. Whiting, of Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, I esteem it a very great privilege and a pleas- 
ure to add in a very few words my testimony on this occasion. 
For it was my good fortune also to have a personal acquaint- 
tance with the one in whose memory to-day this House lays^ 
aside its restless, urgent business and devotes most profit- 
ably more than a passing thought to the life and character 
of one whom to know was a pleasure and a benefit, and in 
whose death this House lost one of its most upright, consist- 
ent, and honored members. 

Free from selfish ambition or personal resentment, he was 
loved by every true man with whom he was thrown in con- 
tact. Genial and unpretending, he had a face and a man- 
ner which inspired confidence and secured good will. Ris- 
ing above the politician, he was a statesman above reproach 
from partisan or opponent — a pride to the State of Michigan, 
one whom in life she ** delighted to honor" and in death she 
will not forget. Seth C. Mofpatt builded well his own 
monument, for the memory and the influences of his pure 
life will live when the chiselings of marble will have been 
effaced and the emblems of mortal greatness have decayed. 



Address of Mr. Osborne, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, Seth C. Mofpatt was my friend. I can not 
therefore allow the hour to pass without paying a tribute of 
respect to his memory. He was held in very high esteem 
by all gentlemen who were acquainted with him and who 
knew his excellent qualities of head and heart. He was one 
of those pleasant, warm-hearted men whose company is al- 
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ways appreciated and whose deportment is commended by 
the best society. 

Born in Michigan, educated in her schools and at her uni- 
versity, he there laid the foundations for a life of useful and 
intelligent action that brought distinction to himself and re- 
flected honor on his native land. Indeed, his career is one to 
which his friends can point with just pride and from which 
may be drawn many practical lessons worthy of emulation 
by the youth of our land. I think his life is a striking ex- 
ample of the great work energy may accomplish when di- 
rected by an earnest devotion to truth and honor. 

Few men have been more successful in producing solid 
results from life's battle than was he. Starting from an 
unpretending station, in the brief period of forty-five years 
he became a distinguished member of the bar, a leading and 
influential State senator, speaker of the lower house of the 
Michigan legislature, a member of the constitutional com- 
mission, delegate to the Republican national convention, a 
Representative from Michigan in the Forty -ninth and in the 
Fiftieth Congress of the United States. 

Chosen and rechosen, always indorsed by the people in 
his official stations; placed in the balance and never found 
wanting. 

In truth, here was a man whose early death is most deeply 
to be deplored. 

A quiet, modest man, who had a soul radiant with heav- 
enly light. Full of generous, sympathetic impulses for his 
fellow-man, I do not wonder that his people mourned and 
refused to be comforted when they realized that he had 
passed away and had gone out from amongst them forever. 

I would pour oil and wine into the broken and contrite 
hearts of his bereaved family. 

They have sustained a loss no words I may sound can al- 
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leviate. His taking off was so unexpected; so near the 
Christmas season, when the heart is aglow with affection, it 
did not seem possible that one so noble and true, and useful 
in the affairs of life, could be then selected as a target for 
death. 

It is touchingly sad to those who knew him to remember 
how anxiously he was looking forward to the time when his 
dear wife and children would join him at Washington for 
the winter. Only the day before he was confined to his bed 
he dwelt upon their coming with unusual warmth of feel- 
ing, and rejoiced exceedingly when he thought the day of 
their coming could not be deferred much longer. 

Alas! how weak and insignificant is man. In the midst of 
our greatest prosperity we are traveling nearest the brink 
of destruction. When just ready to take a sip from the cup 
of earthly sweetness, it is turned to bitter gall. 

His wife and children came ; but how changed the condi- 
tions ! The wife a widow and the children fatherless; the 
affectionate husband, the kind and loving parent, cold in 
death. The tenderest affections of the human heart are 
suddenly scalded by the bitterest tears of bereavement. 

Human sympathy in such a presence is best shown in 
silence, bowing in humble submission to Him who sitteth on 
the circle of eternity and ruleth the universe. 

Men build cities and endow institutions of charity and die 

remembered for their beneficence. They erect the splendid 

mausoleum pointing towards heaven and cover it all over 

with the story of their deeds, and die hoping that the world 

will not willingly forget their names and memory. They 

stamp the record of their deeds upon their age in letters of 

enduring brass that generations yet unborn may rise up and 

call them great. 

By the grave of Seth C. Moffatt I would plant a rose 
H. Mis. 577 3 
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and a honey-suckle. I would bfedew them with my teara 
His name is written by the hand of affection in the hearts 
of the people, and there his memory is inscribed and will 
remain, a lasting tribute to truth and honor, a noble ex- 
ample of an upright life and an evidence of the blessings of 
our free institutions. 



Address of Mr. Cannon, of Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, Seth C. Moffatt and I were friends. Dur- 
ing his service in the Forty-ninth Congress we lived at the 
same hotel, were associates and companions, and were seat- 
mates in the Fiftieth Congress. There was no member of 
the House to whom I was more attached. He was an honest, 
candid, able, modest man, a lawyer by profession. Nature 
gave him an excellent legal mind, which, aided by industry 
and character, enabled him to rank with the first class in 
his profession. 

Members of this body rarely, if ever, do themselves jus- 
tice as legislators in the first Congress of their service. Mr. 
Moffatt was not an exception to this rule. Knowing his 
competency, his friends frequently urged him to take an ac- 
tive part in the debates of the House; he generally declined, 
saying he would quietly serve one term in Congress and 
be more active in the future in the event of his continued 
service. His attainments at the* bar, and his legisla- 
tive experience in his State, having served in the Michigan 
legislature as speaker of the house of representatives, 
coupled with his sterling personal qualities and liberal cult- 
ure, promised a career in the House honorable to himself 
and useful to the country. His was a character that grew 
on those with whom he came in contact. He was of that 
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class of men who can be depended upon to do their part, to 
answer the drafts drawn upon them. It is such men in 
public and private life that make our civilization both, 
stable and progressive. 

During Mr. Moffatt's last illness I saw him frequently. 
He suffered greatly, yet was cheerful and hopeful. Neither 
he nor his friends apprehended that his disease was to prove 
fatal. He greatly desired to spend the approaching holi- 
days at his home in Michigan with his wife and children, 
neighbors and friends, insisting that he could make the jour- 
ney in his then condition. 

On Monday prior to his decease on Wednesday, he real- 
ized that his strength was not sufficient to warrant the jour- 
ney. His last conscious act was the writing of telegrams 
to his wife and son that he could not be with them on 
Christmas, but hoped the family would be together at home 
and have as good a time as possible. We telegraphed his 
wife to come. She did not arrive until after his decease on 
Wednesday. He was spending an eternal holiday on the 
other shore. 

Of the state for us all on the other side, we only know 
through faith and hope. To my mind the most reasonable^ 
hope as to the future is that each one will find a place ac- 
cording to his loves. I shall be content — ay, more, glad — 
if, when my time comes to cross to the unknown, I shall find 
a place in company with Seth C. Moffatt and such as he. 



Address of Mr. Hayes, of Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, there are quite a number of the members of 
this House that knew more of Mr. Moffatt in his man- 
hood than myself, but I doubt if any more keenly deplored 
his untimely death or had more occasion for such feeling. 
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His father and ray own were pioneer doctors in Michigan 
when it was a Territory and practically a wilderness, living 
but 12 railes apart, and he and I were bom in the same 
county in the same year, and were classmates at the Michi- 
gan University, graduating in the same class from the law 
department of that institution. While there a strong 
friendship developed between us, and cordial and pleasant 
relations were always afterwards maintained. When I was 
elected a member of this House I instinctively turned to- 
wards him, not only as a friend but as an adviser and assist- 
ant, on account of his experience in the duties and details of 
business here. 

After leaving Ann Arbor he settled in a part of Michigan 
distant from myself, and I soon left the State, so that I saw 
but little of him personally thereafter until meeting him 
here; but I always watched his course with interest and re- 
joiced at his successes in life. However, from so watching 
his course, from seeing him as I did, and from the universal 
testimony of all who knew him, I feel competent to correctly 
speak of him, and I know that he was in his manhood the 
natural outgrowth and development of his early promise. It 
has been well said: '* The childhood shows the man, as morn- 
ing shows the day." He was spotless in his character, and 
his integrity, probity, and honor were never questioned. In 
his profession and life he was eminently successful, and not 
by the mere glamour of brilliancy and transcendent genius, 
but rather by force of character, industry, integrity, stu- 
diousness, level-headed judgment, good habits, a determina- 
tion to do his duty under all circumstances, and, withal, a 
laudable but reasonable ambition. 

These qualities, as is almost always the case, led to suc- 
cess in life, and to an honorable position among men. At 
the very threshold of his career his ability as a lawyer and 
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worth as a man were recognized, and he was elected prose- 
cuting attorney, filling this important position for some ten 
years. Following this he was a State senator in Michigan, 
a member of its constitutional commission, register of the 
United States land office, and for two years was a member 
of the Michigan house of representatives, and during this 
time served as its speaker, receiving such just recognition 
from his party that when elected to this important and re- 
sponsible position he was a new member of that body. In 
1884 he was a delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion at Chicago, and in the same year was elected a member 
of this body and had so continued until his untimely death, 
which occurred in the vigor of his manhood and at a time 
when it is reasonable to suppose his usefulness had just 
commenced. 

When his various positions of honor, trust, and responsi- 
bility are considered, and it is remembered that they were 
all filled with credit to himself and an eye single to the in- 
terests of those whom he represented, and when in connec- 
tion with this his life as a whole is viewed, it may well be 
said that Jiis death was a public calamity as well as an incon- 
solable loss to his family and friends. It has, however, a 
bright side in the knowledge that the sum of his life and 
labors was a heritage of honor to his family and a shining 
mark well worth the emulation of all men. 

Whoever amidst the sons 
Of reason, valor, liberty, and virtue 
Displays distinguished merit, is a noble 
Of Nature's own creating. 
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Address of Mr. Chipman, of Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that my first utterance in this House 
is on an occasion of sadness, yet I am proud, very proud, that 
my native State has been represented here by a man entirely 
worthy of the encomiums which have just been bestowed 
on Mr. MoFFATT. 

In this age of ribald criticism and irresponsible accusation 
it is a great pleasure to know that a good man has been here. 
He indulged in no vain babblement on this floor, no fierce 
shrieking to catch the ear of fame. He was true and honest, 
consistent, laborious, useful. What higher eulogy can be 
passed on any man ? Useful, sir, above everything — a faith- 
ful, efficient representative of his people. I do not say that 
he has anchored his name in history. How many have done 
that in the past — how many will do it in the future ? 

So it is saying a great deal to say that he was honest, he 
was useful, and that he has lain down to pleasant slumbers. 
The decent respect of this occasion is honestly his. 

The actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blofi»oin in the dust. 

And he, though he has passed from mortal ken, has left 
us the perfume of his charity and kindliness. 

Let us hope that all is well with him beside the great lake 
and beneath the snow of his native State — the beneficent 
snow which ripens the glory of the golden grain and pre- 
sages the prosperity of happy homes. 
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Address of Mr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Speaker, I esteem it a great honor to have been in- 
vited, on this sad occasion, to bring a single utterance of ten- 
der and loving tribute to the memory of our late associate, 
Seth C. Mofpatt. Others, who knew him longer and bet- 
ter than I, have spoken of his distinguished public services 
and of his superior qualities of head and heart. I knew him 
only from the opening of the Forty-ninth Congress, but his 
gentle manners and quiet, unobtrusive life attracted my at- 
tention and led me to have a warm feeling of friendship for 
him. Our acquaintance began almost on the first day of 
the session, and many pleasant hours were spent in talking 
of the great possibilities and wonderful progress of the dis- 
trict he represented. Mackinac Island, that spot of almost 
unequaled beauty, around which cluster delightful tradi- 
tions and historic memories, the marvelous lakes and rivers 
of the great State of Michigan, the famous "Soo," with its 
grand canal, unrivaled water-power, and magnificent com- 
merce — all these served as topics for interesting conversa- 
tion between us. His love for his State was sublime. On 
that theme he talked con amore, while on all general sub- 
jects he was a man of remarkable intelligence, wide culture, 
and great breadth of view. Withal, he was an amiable, 
honorable, conscientious gentleman. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, " This was a man ! '^ 

When the Fiftieth Congress met no warmer grasp was 
given my hand than by our late friend and associate. Then 
came the intelligence of his serious illness, and my heart, 
accustomed in a professional way to the anxieties and sor- 
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rows of the sick-chamber, went out in deepest sympathy 
to this good man, who, away from home and friends and 
family, was being ministered to by the hands of strangers. 
Death came soon, and the Christmas season, so full of joy 
and gladness to most of earth, brought unutterable grief to 
those who knew him best and loved him most. The devoted 
wife, on her mission of love, found when she reached Wash- 
ington that death had preceded her, and then she realized, 
as every stricken and bleeding heart realizes, that — 

Along the roadside where we pass bloom few 
Qay plants of heart's-ease, more of saddening rue. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not say more. Mine is but the trib- 
ute of a word. Our friend has gone never to return. He 
has escaped from the contentions and antagonisms of this 
world, and entered upon a better and higher life. Let us, 
in honoring his memory as we do to-day, strive to emulate 
his virtues, and to so live that it may be said of us as we 
would say of him: 

The good, they drop aroimd us on? by one. 
Like stars when morning breaks ; though lost to sight, 
Aroimd us are they still, in heaven's own light, 
Building their mansions in the purer zone 
Of the invisible ; when round are thrown 
Shadows of sorrow, still serenely bright 
To faith they gleam ; and blest be sorrow's night, 
. That brings the overarching heavens in silence down, 
A nrumtle set with orbs tmearthly fair ! 
They dwell, divinely dwell, in memory, 
While life's sun declining bids us for the night prepare, 
That we, with iutis of light, and our task done, 
Hay stand with them at last in lot unchangeable. 
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Address of Mr. Conger, of Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, this House has to-day put away the bustle and 
tumult of ordinary work to pay a merited tribijte of respect 
and love to the memory of one of our number who has been 
recently called to a higher life, a nobler work. It is for us 
a sad yet grateful service. Sad because the places that have 
known our brother here shall know him no more forever; 
grateful for the associations hallowed by his presence ; sad 
because of his untimely death, yet grateful for the sweet 
memories of his eventful life. 

Seth C. Moffatt was one of the first acquaintances I 
made in the Forty- ninth Congress ; our first hand-shake was 
under such circumstances as made us friends, and I have 
ever counted that day blessed which gave me siich a friend. 
I therefore gladly bring my laurel branch for the chaplet 
that we on this occasion shall weave for the memories and 
the victories of our departed colleague. 

Others have most eloquently told the story of- his distin- 
guished life, of his birth, his boyhood, and manhood, all in his 
own loved Michigan, and of his splendid service to his native 
State. I only knew him here, in this national capital. But 
I knew him thoroughly ; knew him as faithful and industri- 
ous representative, as able and conscientious legislator, as 
genial companion, as trusted friend, as devoted husband, as 
loving father, and as a Christian, manly man. 

There is no place in the world where the measure of a man 
is more quickly and accurately taken than upon this floor. 
This measurement placed Seth Moffatt high up on the 
roll. His words were few, but his sentences were golden ; 
his judgment was safe, and his convictions unfaltering. 

As a friend, he was ever kind and true; as a husband, he 
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was tender and thoughtful; as a father, most loving and in- 
•dulgent. His family circle was truly and in the strictest 
sense a home. He gave every spare moment from his pro- 
fessional and public duties to his family, and was idolized 
by every member of it. His children and 

His loving wife b^^ed him more than Fame's embla3x>ned zeal, 
And one sweet note of tenderness than Triumph's loudest peal. 

As a citizen he was of the highest type. He was a man 
of profound reverence, of unfaltering faith in God and im- 
plicit trust in His divine promises, and a firm believer in the 
immortality of the soul. He also believed that moral char- 
acter was salvation; that in this and all worlds men should 
and would be happy or miserable according to their deserts. 
He saw the revelations of God in the laws and forces of the 
universe and in the thoughts and loves of mankind. 

He was a religious evolutionist, basing his hope for the 
future upon the record of the past, beholding a constant de- 
velopment in the spiritual as in the physical world, and hop- 
ing for an outcome of creation which would justify the infi- 
nite wisdom, the infinite love, and the infinite fatherhood of 
the Creator. His was a religion broad enough, deep enough, 
and high enough to take in all mankind. He believed and 
very often said that — 

There 's a wideness in God's mercy. 

Like the wideness of the sea; 
There 's a kindness in His justice 

Which is more than liberty. 

And his daily walk was ever consistent with and contin- 
uously emphasized his religious faith. 

Our friend was indeed small of stature, but in the kind- 
ness of his great heart, in the depth and strength of his 
friendship, in the tenderness and trustfulness of his love, in 
his devotion to duty, in the incomparable power and un- 
stinted reverence of his intellect, in his faith that over all 
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is God blessed and blessing forever, lie was a large, com- 
plete, well-rounded man, a splendid type of those men who 
have given strength and glory to the past and promise secu- 
rity and perpetuity for the future of our Republic. 

What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 

Thick wall, or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, proud navies ride; 

Nor starred and sj: angled courts. 
Where low-browed Baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No ! Men, high-minded men. 
With powers as far aboye dull brutes endued. 

In forest, brake, or den. 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

Men who their duties know. 
But know their rl <ht8, and, knowing, dare maintain ! 

These constitute a state. 

Of just such men was Seth C. Moffatt. On the 22d 
day^of December last he died; but as sure as God's sun 
shines he lives again. His life was a noble mission. Our 
heritage is his blessed memory. Let us emulate his virtues 
and profit by his example. 

The question being then taken on the resolutions submit- 
ted by Mr. Burrows, they were adopted unanimously; and 
in accordance with the concluding resolution the House (at 
6 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 



PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE. 



December 22, 1887. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Clark, its Clerk, announced the death of Hon. Seth C. Mof- 
FATT, a Representative from the State of Michigan, and 
communicated the resolutions of the House thereon. 

Mr. Palmer. I ask for the reading of the resolutions of 
the House of Representatives. 

The President pro tempore. The resolutions will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

In the Houss op Represen tatives, December 22, 1887. 

Hesolved, That the House has heard with sincere regret the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. Seth C. Moffatt, late a Representative from 
the State of Michigan. . 

Resolved by the House of Representatives {the Senate concurring), That 
a select joint committee consisting of seven memlx»rs of the House and 
three members of the Senate be appointed to take orders for superintend- 
ing tlie funeral and escort the remains of the deceased to their place of 
burial, and the necessary expenses attending the execution of this order 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for properly carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate the foregoing resolutions to the 
Senate. 

In the House of Representatives, i)ecewfter 22, 1887. 
Ordered, That Mr. Cutcheon, Mr. Ford, Mr. Brewer, Mr. Wade, Mr. 
Fisher, Mr. Lyman, and Mr. Shively be the committee on the part of the 
House. 

45 
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Mr. Palmer. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk. 

The President pro tempore. The resolutions submitted 
by the Senator from Michigan will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Seth C. Moffatt, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That the Senate concur in the resolution of the House of 
Representatives providing for the appointment of a joint committee to 
take order for superintending the funeral, and to escort the remains of the 
deceased to Traverse City, Mich., and that the members of the committee 
on the part of the Senate be appointed by the President pro tempore. 

The President pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolutions. 

The resolutions were agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Palmer. Mr. President, I give notice that at some 
future time I shall introduce resolutions commemorative of 
the merits of the deceased, which will afford an opportunity 
for remarks to be made upon the same. I now, out of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, move that the Senate- 
adjourn. 

The President pro tempore. Before submitting the mo- 
tion, the Chair will announce as the committee on the part 
of the Senate Messrs. Palmer, Teller, and Jones of Arkan- 
sas. The Senator from Michigan moves that the Senate do- 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate adjourned. 

March 15, 1888. 
The President pro tempore. Pursuant to the notice 
given by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Palmer] on the 
5th instant, the Chair lays before the Senate resolutions f rom. 
the House of Representatives, which will be read. 
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The Secretary read as follows : 

In the House op Representatives, Febrtmry 29, 1888. 

Resolved f That the business of the House be suspended, that suitable 
honors may be paid to the memory of Hon. Seth C. Moffatt, late a 
Representative from the State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Moppatt the country has sustained 
the loss of a safe legislator, a patriotic citizen, and an able and faithful 
public servant. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to his memory the House 
at the conclusion of these ceremonies shall adjourn. 

Resolved, That the House communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Mr. Palmer. I offer the resolutions which I send to the- 
desk for the consideration of the Senate. 

The President pro tempore. The resoxutions submit- 
ted by the Senator from Michigan will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows : 

Resolved, That the Senate receives with deep sensibility the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. Seth C. Moppatt, late a member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Michigan, and tenders to the family 
and relatives of the deceased the assurance of its sjrmpathy in their be- 
reavement. 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tions to the family of Mr. Moppatt. 
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Address of Mr. Palmer, of Michigan. 

Mr. President, the apothegm " speak nothing save good 
of the dead" has given rise to the epigi*am ** false as an 
epitaph." 

It is easy for a friend to pronounce a eulogy on a bad man. 
The mantle of charity covers all that is ill, and leaves affec- 
tion free to create or portray an ideal, which tradition, forti- 
fied by friendship, can only partially justify. 

The hand of the rustic artist may carve the fungi into 
attractive forms or paint the faces of its sections with sug- 
gestive and aesthetic scenes, but dense and valuable woods 
admit of no such freedom of treatment. 

It is so of character. Where there is nothing for charity 
or regard to conceal, where there are virtues manifold, one 
must be careful to curb the imagination, lest a departure 
from exactness may throw discredit on a recital of qualities 
which truly reported make up a symmetrical whole. 

Some men attain prominence by accident, some by effort, 
and some grow into it as naturally as the palm among lesser 
trees. The first may acquit themselves well for a brief 
season; the second often desire the insignia without the 
effort, and soon pass out of public sight; the third remain 
because their growth has put them there, and nature makes 
no mistakes. 

Of the latter class was the man of whom I speak to-day. 
'Twas not his fortune to figure in dramatic combinations; 
there was nothing startling in his career, at least to the 
outside world. What he achieved he had done quietly. 
Of slight frame and delicate organization, he was not fitted 
for many of those mental efforts which resemble the stroke 
of Richard of the Lion Heart. His was rather the scimiter 
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of Saladin, and what he did in influencing men was done by 
the subtle stroke of a finely-tempered mind — not that he 
ever dealt in finesse or chicanery; they were foreign to his 
nature. 

He was atmospheric in his influence. Men were prepared 
to love him before they saw him, and they wished to agree 
with him before they knew him. It was not because he was 
effeminate that he was not aggressive, for when occasion 
demanded there were none of truer courage than he. Hi& 
differences were never intensified by hate nor his opposition 
re-enforced by malice. He was a gentle man; not in the 
oriental sense, merely a mystic and a dreamer, for his life 
shows him to have been a worker and a man of results. 

Sent to Congress by a constituency as sturdy as any, and 
more intelligent than most, men and women of culture and 
refinement, people who not only have accomplished but are 
still accomplishing, he had acquitted himself in a manner 
fully up to their expectations. 

He was born forty-six years ago ; not much of a space 
in a geological epoch or in the span of history, but it was 
enough to permit him to develop, to exfoliate, and to become 
and remain a man. There was nothing unusual in his youth ; 
there was nothing but what he shared in common with thou- 
sands of others in his early manhood. His was steady nor- 
mal growth from the cradle to the grave. 

He filled many positions of dignity and trust ; he was never 
found wanting. He was a member and speaker of the Mich- 
igan house of representatives, State senator, member of the 
constitutional convention, delegate to the Republican na- 
tional convention, a member of the Forty-ninth and Fif- 
tieth Congresses. To those who know with what eagerness 
these prizes are pursued by the men whose lungs are inflated 
by the winds of the prairies tempered by the Great Lakes, 
H. Mis. 577 4 
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where to be happy one must work, where the ozone of 
the air and the fruits of the earth contribute to the crea- 
tion of forceful and the stimulation of feeble men, this 
record when read would incarnate the qualities required for 
successful competition in the frame of an athlete. On the 
contrary, this man achieved all this, or rather, he grew into 
it, retarded, as one might think, by a frame and physique as 
delicate as a woman's. Nay more, he sustained himself in 
each of them. 

He was a lawyer ; but his career was never tainted by a 
suspicion of barratry or oppression. 

He was a politician ; but with him. " the end did not justify 
the means. " His political life was subjected to and will bear 
the measurement of the severest code of morals. 

He was a friend ; and those coming in contact with him 
needed no assurance that he was true. 

He was a husband ; and in that far northern home, on the 
banks of that beautiful lake, amid the whispering pines and 
mournful hemlocks, a silent widow sheds unavailing tears 
above the grave of a companion regardful, chaste, and affec- 
tionate. 

He was a father. Children ** climbed his knee the envied 
kiss to share ;" but his ambition for them was not that they 
should achieve distinction or acquire wealth, but that they 
should have and practice virtue. 

He was a religious man — not in a sectarian sense. I think 
creeds would have cribbed and confined him, and arrested 
his growth ; but he had the convictions which are the bases 
of all religion. He believed in the great overruling Power, 
in immortality, and the great law of compensation which at 
last makes all things even. 

When I first met him the psychological and social chem- 
icals of my nature unconsciously prepared the plate and 
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took his photograph. I have compared the outlines and the 
expression of my negative with my subsequent experience, 
and with others, and we all agree as to the correctness of the 
picture. 

Such was Seth C. Moffatt, Representative of the 
Eleventh district of Michigan, who died in this city at Prov- 
idence Hospital on the 22d day of December, 1887. I have 
not intended to overstate his virtues. I shall 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode. 

His frailties I did not know. He undoubtedly had them. 
I hope so. They are incident to the most exalted natures ; 
they are essential to an exhaustive portrayal of a complete 
and lovable character ; they are the shadows which nature, 
no less than art, demands for her most perfect work. The 
hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, the aspirations and 
temptations, the defeats, the successes of forty -six years of 
this animated life must have swayed him at times, and in all 
prol^ability he did not escape every pitfall ; but the tenor of 
his life and the character of his sympathies assure me that 
his constant effort was toward consecutively higher planes 
of living. 

Fine-fibered physique, kindly presence, responsive heart, 
well-balanced brain, all united in one, farewell! I know not 
what the future has in store for you ; but I feel that when 
you threw off the vestments which here fetter us all, you 
entered upon that higher arena which the soul loves to con- 
template and speculate upon, spiritually clean limbed and 
anointed, and that there the great Supervisor assigned you 
your proper place. 

Among the things inscrutable on earth, and which assures 
us that we have a mortgage on eternity which our good 
friend and faithful attorney. Death, will in due time fore- 
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close, is this, that we who mourn those who have gone be- 
fore have a right to know why a man so well equipped and 
impelled to give delight to others should be taken first **and 
those whose hearts are dry as summer's dust burn to the 
socket/' 

Surely the blank wall against which we fruitlessly beat 
with lacerated hands, which gives back nothing but an echo 
to our lamentations, and which to be passed must be tun- 
neled by the grave, has its foundations laid i)artly upon 
other fields than those of earth, and when we emerge into 
the refulgent light of the other side all will be made plain. 



ADDRESS OF Mr. PADDOCK, OF NEBRASKA. 

Mr. President, it was not my good fortune to know Mr. 
Moffatt intimately, and I shall not attempt an extended re- 
view of his too brief, but eventful life. Nor, indeed, is this 
necessary. Others better qualified than myself have spoken 
of his career from boyhood to its sad and sudden close; have 
told the story of his struggles, his trials, and his successes. 
The voices of his associates, here and elsewhere, who were 
bound to him by ties of affection, who honored him for his 
manliness, his quiet, unyielding persistence, and his un- 
bending integrity, have been heard in generous eulogy of 
his strong, well-rounded, admirable character. 

The history of his triumphs as a lawyer and his faithful 
service as a Representative of the great Commonwealth of 
Michigan has been presented. The tributes of warm friend- 
ships, ruthlessly broken by the iron hand of death, have 
been laid with tears upon his grave, and the tremulous 
tones of bereaved affection have paid the last honors to de- 
parted worth. 
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Living in one of the busiest and most progressive of our 
western Commonwealths, where the struggle for preference 
and position is keenest, he was for more than twenty years 
identified with public life and the recipient of the confidence 
and respect of friends and neighbors. Mr. Moffatt's career 
was steadily upward. Successive tokens of public esteem 
evidenced the high appreciation in which his services to 
his State and the nation were held by those best qualified 
to judge. His unswerving integrity, his fidelity to every 
obligation, cemented friendships which will continue a 
pleasant memory to many long after beneficent Nature has 
effaced the marks of his newly-made grave. 

Mr. MoFFATT was in the full meridian of life. He had 
achieved success by labor. He had won his way to honor- 
able distinction by the inherent force of his character. Men 
respected him for what he was, not for what he seemed to 
be. His homely virtues commended him to those who ad- 
mired sincerity, who abhorred mere display, and by whom 
the shams of society and the veneer in which false pretense 
and deception masquerade as honesty and truth were con- 
demned. 

He was in every sense of the word a self-poised man. His 
natural reserve was born of an innate modesty which de- 
clined self-assertion at the expense of self-respect. With a 
firm grasp on his mental resources, which were large, he 
preferred the esteem of his wide circle of friends to the 
fickle applause of the galleries or the evanescent notoriety 
of the press. A student of the political problems of the day, 
well equipped to grapple with topics affecting the national 
welfare, he was content to leave largely to others the acri- 
mony of partisan debate and the bitterness of political con- 
troversy. 

His mind was essentially a legal one. He was conserva- 
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tive in arriving at conclusions, slow to express an opinion, 
but when his judgment had crystallized an impression into 
a conviction it became the guiding motive of his action. 

It was said of Seth C. Moffatt by some that he kept 
himself in the background from excessive modesty. By 
others his reserve of manners was taken for indifference. 
He was far from indifferent. Keenly and properly sensi- 
tive of the great world around him, he was particularly re- 
gardful of the desires and interests of friends and the de- 
mands of the State which had honored itself by repeatedly 
honoring him. 

Mr. President, death has removed from the councils of 
the nation an able, an honest man, and an experienced legis- 
lator. Words of praise in the presence of the dread de- 
stroyer seem at best cold and formal. They can not tame the 
night of his repose nor shiver the iron chain which binds 
' his senseless clay. He had passed from the finite to the in- 
finite, from the scenes of success into the shadows which 
shroud the future. 

But he is not altogether dead, sir! 

Non omnis mortar — 

Exclaimed one of England's greatest writers — 

if dying I yet live in a tender heart or two. 

To be rich; to be famous? What do these count a year hence, when 
other names sound louder than yours; when you lie hidden away under 
the ground along with idle titles engraven on your coffin? But only 
true love lives after you, follows your memory with secret blessings, or 
precedes and intercedes for you. 

** Praised be our Lord for our sister — the death of the 
body — from whom no man escapeth," sang St. Francis from 
the walls of his medieval monastery. The clear vision of 
the saintly monk whose life had been worn away in works 
of charity, amidst sin and suffering, saw, perchance, beyond 
**the vale between the peaks of two eternities," another 
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sphere in which flagging activities and wearied souls find 
new stimulus, enlarged scope for endeavor, and peaceful 
rest. To it there is but one portal — through that our friend 
has passed from sight at the end of his mortal pilgrimage. 



Address of Mr. Stockbridge, of Michigan. 

Mr. President, I can not permit this occasion to pass with- 
out adding my tribute to the memory of my departed friend. 
I was intimate with Mr. Moffatt for twenty years, and in 
all those years knew of no word or act of his that I would 
wish to forget. 

I am sure I voice the sentiment of Michigan when I say 
that no one of her citizens enjoyed more fully such confi- 
dence and entire respect than he to whose memory these 
exercises are a tribute. Michigan feels proud of Mr. Mof- 
fatt, for he was born, educated, and grew to manhood 
within her borders. He served her well in her legislature, 
as speaker of her house of representatives, as a member of 
her constitutional commission, and in the Congress of the 
United States, and always, everywhere, was mindful of her 
best and truest interests, and in every position in which he 
was placed did his whole duty manfully and well, so that 
through long years of public service he grew year by year 
in the confidence and esteem of all who knew him. 

His home Ayas in one of the finest sections of his State, the 
great Traverse Bay region, a region with as intelligent and 
manly a population as any section of our country can boast 
of, and such a constituency evinced their high appreciation 
of the sterling qualities of Mr. Moffatt by always keeping 
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him in prominent positions, to guard, protect, and further 
their interests. 

The life of Mr. Moffatt is a signal illustration of what 
may be accomplished by one born in the middle walks of 
life, if he has the industry, good sense, ability, and honor 
possessed by my departed friend. His life was a success, 
for he had in all respects acted well his part. From out 
common school and academy he passed through our great 
university, of which we are so proud, to our law school, 
and from there commenced the practice of his profession, 
and within a few years attained a position among the most 
eminent men at the bar in our State. In the midst of a 
rapidly growing region of his State, his business, sagacity 
enabled him to accumulate a handsome competency, and his 
manly qualities and open, generous traits of character se- 
cured him a noble wife from among the many fair daughters 
of Michigan. To this beloved wife and their children he 
was all a loving and kind husband and fond father could 
be. So I repeat, his life was a success, and a noble illustra- 
tion of what life may be in this favored country of ours. 

In that far-off home, as a citizen, a neighbor, he has left 
the impress of his life and character upon all who knew 

« 

him, and he will be held in honored and loving remem- 
brance. He has left his monument in human hearts, more 
enduring than any marble column. 

Those who knew him well could not fail to be impressed 
with the gentleness and amiability of his character. There 
were no bitter ingredients in his composition ; goodness, 
charity, and a good heart were the foundation of his broad 
views and sympathy with mankind. Though his opinions 
were clearly defined and his convictions positive, he was 
utterly incapable of narrow prejudice or bitter enmity; and 
while he entered with vigor and enthusiasm into the busi- 
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ness life of his favored region, still his greatest enjoyment 
was in the quiet and affection of his own home, and among 
those he loved so well he found contentment and rest. He 
was generous and warm in his attachments; there was 
nothing calculating in his friendship. 

Well do I remember his cordial, hearty greeting upon 
my arrival here December last, and his honest and warm 
assurance that he was glad I was to be here. His open and 
manly directness of speech won him the confidence of all. 

I have spoken of my departed friend, Mr. Moffatt, as a 
citizen, as a legislator, and a friend. As to what he was to 
his own home and to his family is not for any to tell, for 
none can' tell. The hearts most bereaved by his death know 
not their own bitterness only, but the rich treasure they 
have held and still hold, forever. It is not for even a friend 
to enter that sanctuary. 

His faith was unfaltering in everything fundamental to 
Christianity, and he held with a firm grasp the old and the 
true, and his daily life was the best possible proof of his 
sincerity. 

Happy for us if we each, as the shadows lengthen, are 
filled with the hope which sustained him, and as the even- 
ing draws on can as serenely give up our account for the 
day's work, feeling that it has been faithfully done. 

Mr. Palmer. I now move the adoption of the resolu- 
tions. 

The resolutions were agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Palmer. I move, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of our deceased friend, that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to ; and the Senate adjourned. 
H. Mis. 577 5 
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CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 

On March 20, 1882, Mr. Beach introduced in the House of 
Representatives a joint resohition authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to erect at Washington's Headquarters, in the 
city of Newburgh, New York, a memorial cohimn, com- 
mem'orative of the events which occurred at that place dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, and to aid in defraying the 
expenses of the Centennial Celebration to be held at New- 
burgh in the year 1883. The resolution was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. The 
text of the resolution was as follows : 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to erect at Wash- 
ington's Headquarters, in the city of Newburgh, N. Y., a memorial 
column, and to aid in defraying the expenses of the centennial 
celebration to be held at that city in the year eighteen hundred 
and eighty-three. 

Whereas it is in contemplation by citizens of Newburgh, State of 
New York, to commemorate the proclamation of peace, the dis- 
bandment of the Army, and other notable Revolutionary events, by 
appropriate centennial ceremonies, to be held at Washington's Head- 
quarters, in said city of Newburgh, during the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-three; and 

Whereas the events in question, forming as they did the closing 

scenes in the struggle for Independence, are in every respect worthy 

3 
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of being commemorated, and should be perpetuated by the erection 
of some suitable memorial structure; and 

Whereas it was near this place, in the building known as "The 
Temple," that Washington, by his appeal to the patriotism of the 
Army, saved the country from military despotism; and 

Whereas it is intended to purchase the grounds upon which the 
Temple stood, together with so much of the surrounding land as may 
be deemed necessary, and cause to be erected thereon a building of 
frame or logs in the original form or style of the said Temple as near 
as may be; and 

Whereas it is further intended to purchase certain other adjacent 
grounds, wherein rest the remains of the Revolutionary veterans who 
died during the encampment of the Army near Newburgh, and cause 
the same to be properly inclosed, to the end that they may be per- 
petually kept and maintained as a burial-ground : Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That a joint select committee 
be created, to consist of five Senators, to be appointed by the presiding 
officer of the Senate, and eight Representatives, to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, whose duty it shall be 
to make, independently of itself or in connection with the trustees of 
Washington's Headquarters and the citizens' committee, all necessary 
arrangements for a befitting celebration of the centennial ceremonies 
commemorative of Washington's refusal to accept a crown, the proc- 
lamation of peace, the disbandment of the Army, and other notable 
Revolutionary events, to be held at Washington's Headquarters, in 
the city of Newburgh and State of New York, in the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-three. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to expend, out of the moneys hereinafter appro- 
priated, a sum not to exceed ten thousand dollars in the erection of 
a suitable monument or column on the grounds belonging to the 
State of New York, and known as Washington's Headquarters, with 
such inscriptions and emblems as may properly commemorate the 
historical events which occurred at Newburgh and vicinity during the 
war of the Revolution. 

Sec. 3. That the sum of thousand dollars, or so much 

thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for the purpose 
mentioned in the preceding section, and for aiding in defraying the 
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expenses of said centennial celebration, and for the purposes men- 
tioned in the preamble hereto, the same to be disbursed under the 
direction of the said joint committee at such times and in such man- 
ner as will best promote the objects and intent of this resolution. 

The resolution, as before observed, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. This com- 
mittee was composed as follows : Hon. William S. Shallen- 
berger of Pennsylvania, Hon. J. H. Lewis of Illinois, Hon. 
M. E. Cutts of Iowa, Hon. M. L. De Motte of Indiana, 
Hon. J. A. Scranton of Pennsylvania, Hon. Nicholas Ford 
of Missouri, Hon. J. Hyatt Smith of New York, Hon. 
Philip Cook of Georgia, Hon. J. W. Singleton of Illi- 
nois, Hon. H. A. Herbert of Alabama, Hon. Lewis Beach 
of New York. 



On May 3, 1882, Mr. De Motte, from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, submitted the following 
report : 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution " authorizing the Secretary of War to 
erect at Washington's Headquarters, in the city of Newburgh, N. Y., 
a memorial column, and to aid in defraying the expenses of the Cen- 
tennial Celebration to be held at that city in the year 1883," having 
had the same under consideration, submit the following report: 

The events intended to be commemorated by the proposed Centen- 
nial Celebration at Newburgh in 1883 are of a broad and national 
character. 

It was here, on the 19th day of April, 1783, that the formal proc 
lamation of peace was made, and it was here, on the green in 
front of Washington's Headquarters, that the patriot army was dis- 
banded on the 3d day of November, 1783. On the 25th day of No- 
vember, 1783, commonly called Evacuation Day, the British troops 
took to their transports, and sullenly quit the land they had come to 
conquer and oppress. 
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It was at Newburgh, or its immediate vicinity, about four miles 
from the present city, that the Army was encamped after the victory 
at Yorktown. Here those of the patriots who died during the 
encampment were buried. Rude mounds still indicate the spot, but 
no stone marks their resting place. 

It was here, in the building known as the " Temple," that Wash- 
ington met to confer with his officers upon the famous ** Newburgh 
Letters " The Army, without pay and without clothing, had grown 
mutinous at the continued neglect of Congress to provide for their 
wants. In this emergency it was proposed to form a limited mon- 
archy and proclaim Washington dictator, with, eventually, the title 
of king. The proposition was formally made to him, but was 
promptly and indignantly rejected. It was here that Washington, 
Knox, Greene, Gates, St. Clair, Clinton, Wayne, and the Baron Steu- 
ben had their headquarters.* 

There is a peculiar fitness in the place chosen for the celebration 
of these important national events. Newburgh and vicinity, from 
the very commencement of the war to its close, was the scene of 
numerous other notable incidents and events. The Highland Pass, 
as it is called, was regarded as the key to the whole struggle. The 
object of the British was to get possession of the Hudson, and, by 
uniting the forces of Burgoyne in the North with those of Howe in 
the South, cut off the Eastern from the Middle and Southern States. 
To checkmate the enemy Washington had taken early measures, by 
throwing up forts on the mountain spurs overlooking the river. The 
passage of vessels was to be obstructed by chains, booms, and 
chevaux de /rise stationed at the narrow points. 

To secure the control of the Highland Pass the British resorted to 
both assault and stratagem. The capture of Forts Clinton and 
Montgomery and the treason of Arnold are incidents of this region, 
which, with scores of others, make it rich with Revolutionary interest. 

Among the other reasons for the proposed celebration may be 
given the fact that the year 1883 will furnish the last opportunity for 
commemorating by centennial ceremonies any of our Revolution- 
ary events; and it so happens that the events it will commemorate 

* The inaccuracies in statements of fact in this and preceding paragraphs will be 
noticed by the readers of history. Having been made in an official report, for the 
authorship of which the committee was net responsible, they can not now be 
eliminated. 
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are unsurpassed in grandeur and significance by any that preceded 
them. 

During the last six years we have had several centennial celebra- 
tions, beginning with that at Bunker Hill and ending with that at 
Yorktown. None of these celebrations were in honor of Washing- 
ton. They commemorated military events. The time has now come 
to pay a fitting tribute to Washington, not as a military hero, but as 
a patriot. By his refusal to accept the crown he saved to America 
the liberties won by the sword, and set an example of lofty patriot- 
ism which has probably never been equaled, certainly never sur- 
passed, in the history of mankind. 

No detailed plan for the proposed celebration has been perfected 
as yet. It will be left to the joint committee of Congress lo be ap- 
pointed under the resolution. A general idea, however, of what 
would be proper to the occasion has been submitted. 

It is proposed to erect at Washington's Headquarters, on the bluff 
overlooking the river, a plain shaft or column, with inscriptions com- 
memorative of the most important events occurring at this point. 
For this purpose, it is thought, the sum of $10,000 will be adequate. 

It is further proposed to purchase the site on which the Temple 
stood and as much of the surrounding ground as may be deemed 
necessary, and erect thereon a structure of frame or logs in the orig- 
inal style of the Temple. 

It is also proposed to buy the land in which the Revolutionary 
veterans are interred and have it substantially inclosed, to the end 
that it may be preserved from future desecration. 

In addition, it is proposed to have, on some day in the year 1883 
to be hereafter designated, a centennial jubilee at Washington's Head- 
quarters. Military detachments from such of the original States as 
had troops at the encampment in 1783 are to be invited. The trans- 
portation and subsistence of these delegations will be paid out of the 
general fund. 

To make the land purchases and defray the necessary expenses 
of the celebration it is estimated that the sum of $50,000 will be re- 
quired. Of this amount the city of Newburgh has already raised 
$5,000 by tax, and the citizens have promised an additional 15,000 
by voluntary subscription. A bill is now pending in the legislature 
of the State of New York for an appropriation by the State of 
$25,000 more. 
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Your committee is of opinion that a Hiemorial shaft, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 in cost, should be erected by the General Govemmeni, 
and that ihe sum of $25,000 should be appropriated to pay for such 
shaft and aid in defraying the expenses of the celebration and for 
the other purposes mentioned in the preamble. 

The joint resolution is therefore reported back, with a recommen- 
dation that the blank on page 3, section 3, line i, be filled with the 
words " twenty -five," and that, as thus amended, it do pass. 

On June 13, 1882, the following proceedings were had in 
the House: 

Mr. Beach. I ask unanimous consent to have taken up for im- 
mediate action a joint resolution in honor of the memory of Wash- 
ington, and to protect the graves of our Revolutionary sires from 
further desecration. I do not believe there is a member on this 
floor who will cast a vote against this resolution. Its consideration 
will take but a few moments. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be dis- 
charged from the consideration of House joint resolution No. 176, 
and that it be now put on its passage. 

The Clerk read the resolution. (For copy of resolution, see ante.) 

Mr. HoLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise for the purpose of object- 
ing to this resolution, but to reserve the right of objection for a 
moment. If it is determined to enter upon this celebration (and 
there seems to be a propriety in it), I hope that the sum to be ex- 
pended will be definitely specified. If the sum named in the resolu- 
tion is not sufficient, let a sufficient sum be fixed now; and let us 
have no exceeding of the authority granted by Congress on the part 
of those who may be named as the committee. 

Mr. Beach. If the gentleman from Indiana will permit me, I wish 
to explain that there is an amendment 

Mr. HoLMAN. I suggest to my friend to add an amendment in the 
following words : 

No greater sum shall be expended for said purposes than the sums above men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Beach. An amendment has been prepared by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Dingley] which I think will meet the views of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Holman]. 
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Mr. DiNGLEY. I offer the following amendment 



Mr. Robinson, of Massachusetts. Let the amendment be read, 
subject to objection. 

Mr. Burrows, of Michigan. I desire to reserve the right to object 
to consideration until after the amendment is read. 

The Speaker. That may be done. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Add at the end of section 3 the following words i 

*^Pr(nndedi That no part of the amount appropriated by this act shall be paid 
except on bills and vouchers approved by the Secretary of War as just and proper 
charges, and that no bills shall be contracted on account of the United States in 
excess of the appropriation hereby made." 

Mr. HoLMAN. I hope the amendment will be accepted by the 
gentleman from New York, and that it will be adopted. 

Mr. Burrows, of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, when this matter was 
before the House on a previous occasion I objected to its considera- 
tion, for the reason that I was apprehensive it might lay the founda- 
tion for a repetition of the Yorktown affair, where the United States 
Government appropriated $40,000, and was afterwards called upon to 
make up a deficiency of $32,000. Now, if this bill can be so guarded 
that the gentlemen appointed to take charge of the proposed cele- 
bration shall not feel authorized or be allowed to go beyond the 
amount fixed by the bill and involve the Government in any future 
liability, I have no objection to it. If the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Maine covers that point, I am content. 

Mr. DiNGLEY. It not only meets it, but goes a little further. 

Mr. HoLMAN. The joint resolution is allowed to come in with the 
understanding that that amendment shall be accepted. 

Mr. Beach. I accept it. I think it is a wise and salutary pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Burrows, of Michigan. It was impossible to hear the amend- 
ment when it was read, and I ask that the Clerk again read it. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. Burrows, of Michigan. I think that will meet the objection, 
and I therefore consent to the present consideration of the measure. 

Mr. Springer. I want the joint resolution so guarded that we shall 
have no repetition of what occurrecj in the Yorktown celebration. 

Mr. Robinson, of New York. That is all provided for, and I 
hope the joint resolution will be permitted to pass. 
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hausted, and that there never was so great a spirit of discontent as at this instant. 
While in the field I think it may be kept from breaking out into acts of outrage, 
but when we retire into winter quarters, unless the storm is previously dissipated, 
I can not be at ease respecting the consequences. 

Appeals to Congress had been made, but made in vain. That 
body was powerless to act, because of the failure of the several States 
to contribute the moneys which- had been levied upon them respect- 
ively. 

In this emergency it is not at all strange that the Army in camp, 
with no prospect of further service in the field, should have turned 
its attention to its wrongs, actual or fancied. The ills it suffered were 
very naturally attributed to the temporary confederated form of gov- 
ernment which had been adopted. While the great majority of the 
Army as well as the people were firm in their conviction that the 
changed condition of affairs had not changed the principle involved 
in the struggle — viz, that the several separate Colonies were, and of 
right ought to be, "free and independent States," as proclaimed in 
the Declaration of Independence — there were those who regarded 
independence as but a change from one monarchial and consolidated 
government to that of another, or one of their own creation. A Umited 
monarchy, modeled after that of the mother country, was thought by 
them to be best suited to the new empire. These views were com- 
municated to the commander-in-chief. The instrument of commu- 
nication was Col. Lewis Nicola, a veteran officer, to- whom Wash- 
ington was warmly attached. He was chosen on account of his 
close intimacy with Washington. After speaking of the different 
forms of government and alluding to the great abihties of Wash- 
ington, so frequently displayed throughout the war, Colonel Nicola 
proceeded : 

Some people have so connected the idea of tyranny and monarchy as to find it 
very difficult ^o separate them. It may therefore be requisite to give the head of 
such a constitution as I propose some title apparently more moderate ; but, if all 
other things were once adjusted, I believe strong arguments might be produced 
for admitting the title of king, which I conceive would be attended with some 
material advantages. 

This is what history has figuratively called "the tender of the 
crown." 

A discussion of the merits of the question involved in this assumed 
" tender " may not be strictly proper at this time. Admit, however, 
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that Colonel Nicola's letter was only what he claimed it to be, and 
which all the attendant circumstances indicate — viz, that it was but a 
discussion of a form of government and not a "tender" from any 
one but Colonel Nicola himself — it was nevertheless an opportunity 
of which Washington could have availed himself to establish a mon- 
archy. We have already referred to the mutinous condition of the 
troops. They were ripe for any change that promised relief. We all 
of us know the unparalleled hold Washington had on the affections 
of the Army. They believed in him ; they trusted him. Where he 
led they were willing and ready to follow. They never doubted him. 
Their distrust was of Congress ; never of their commander. His 
devotion to their interests in camp and field had been displayed on 
too many occasions for them to question his friendship. He was 
their leader, their guide, their friend. All eyes turned to him* now 
for extrication from difficulties and sufferings as great, if not greater, 
than those of Valley Forge. The significance of the proposition 
will be apparent if we consider what would have been the result 
of its acceptance. What would have prevented his marching the 
Army on Princeton, dispersing Congress, and usurping the Govern- 
ment ? 

Another fact must be remembered. The Army at that time em- 
braced all, or nearly all, who were capable of bearing arms. It had 
control of the munitions of war. It was irresistible. No resistance 
could have been organized against it. The people would have sub- 
missively bent their necks to the yoke of military despotism, for they 
had not the power to oppose it. We must not compare the situation 
then with the situation now. Because such a usurpation is impossible 
now, we must not conclude it was impossible then. All that it re- 
quired was Washington's assent. If he had given the wished-for 
" yes," what would have been the fate of this continent and the people 
destined to populate it ? It may be truly said, the destiny of a 
nation trembled on the motion of his lips. His answer to the over- 
ture is happily preserved, and I will read it, for it can not be read too 
often : 

Sir, with a mixture of great surprise and astonishment I have read with attention 
the sentiments you have submitted to my perusal. Be assured, sir, no occurrence in 
the course of this war has given me more painful sensations than your information 
of there being such ideas existing in the Army as you have expressed, and which 
I must view witli abhorrence and reprehend with severity. For the present the 
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communication of them will rest in my own bosom, unless some further agitation 
of the matter shall make a disclosure necessary. I am much at a loss to conceive 
what part of my conduct could have given encouragement to an address which to 
me seems big with the greatest mischiefs that can befall my country. If I am not 
deceived in the knowledge of myself, you could not have found a person to whom 
your schenJIs are more disagreeable. At the same time, in justice to my own feel- 
ings, I must add, that no man possesses a more serious wish to see ample justice 
done to the Army than I do ; and, as far as my power and influence in a constitu- 
tional way extend, they shall be employed to the utmost of my abilities to effect it 
should there be any occasion. Let me conjure you, then, if yo*i have any regard 
for your country, concern for yourself or posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your mind, and never communicate, as from yourself or any one 
else, a sentiment of the like nature. 

These words, Mr. Speaker, deserve a place on the memorial shaft 
contemplated by this resolution. They should be emblazoned on 
the solid granite in golden capitals. They should be taught to our 
children, that they in iurn may teach them to theirs and hand them 
from generation to generation and from age to age down to " the 
last syllable of recorded time." Search the pages of history, and 
find me, if you can, a similar instance of lofty devotion to the princi- 
ples of government, which were embodied in the " Declaration " for 
which he had struggled and the " Independence " which he had 
achieved. 

May we not safely say that Washington refused a crown which he 
might have grasped, and that we are to-day enjoying the fruits of his 
exalted patriotism ? 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, I might dwell upon this memorable letter, but 
time forbids, and I must pass on. 

The position taken by Washington convinced the Army that what- 
ever might be done in the future for a redress of their grievances 
would have to be done without his knowledge. The language of his 
letter, strong though it was, did not allay the public mutterings. A 
delegation of three officers had been sent to lay before Congress the 
hardships of the troops and urge relief. It returned without success. 
On the loth of March, 1783, an anonymous paper was circulated 
through the camp, calling a meeting the next day to take into consid- 
eration proper measures for the enforcement of the rights so unjustly 
withheld by Congress. The meeting was to be one of officers ; one 
from each company and a delegate from the medical staff. With a 
view to inflame their passions, an anonymous address was privately 
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circulated. This address was couched in such stirring language^ 
and portrays so vividly the situation of the Army, that I beg atten- 
tion while I quote from it : 

After a pursuit of seven long years [observed the writer] the object for which 
we set out is at length brought within our reach. Yes, my friends, Aat suffering 
courage of yours was active once; it has conducted the United States of America 
through a doubtful and bloody war ; it has placed her in the chair of independ- 
ency, and peace returns to bless — whom? A country willing to redress your 
wrongs, cherish your worth, and reward your services; a country courting your 
return to private life with tears of gratitude and smiles of admiration, longing 
to divide with you that independency which your gallantry has given and those 
riches which your wounds have preserved? Is this the case? Ur is it rather a 
country that tramples upon your rights, disdains your cries, and insults your dis- 
tresses ? Have you not more than once suggested your wishes and made known 
your wants to Congress — wants and wishes which gratitude and policy should have 
anticipated rather than evaded ? And have you not lately, in the meek language 
of entreating memorials, begged from their justice what you could no longer expect 
from their favor? How have you been answered? Let the letter which you are 
called upon to consider to-morrow make reply. 

If this, then, be your treatment while the swords you wear are necessary for the 
defense of America, what have you to expect from peace, when your voice shall 
sink and your strength dissipate by division ; when those very swords, the instru- 
ments and companions of your glory, shall be taken from your sides, and no remain- 
ing mark of military distinction left but your wants, infirmities, and scars ? Can 
you then consent to be the only sufferers by this Revolution, and, retiring from the 
field, grow old in poverty, wretchedness, and contempt? Can you consent to wade 
through the vile mire of dependency, and owe the miserable remnant of that life 
to cnarity which has hitherto been spent in honor? If you can, go, and carry 
with you the jest of Tories and the scorn of Whigs; the ridicule and, what is 
worse, the pity of the world! Go starve, and be forgotten! But if your spirits 
should revolt at this ; If you have sense enough to discover and spirit sufficient to 
oppose tyranny, under whatever garb it may assume — whether it be the plain coat 
of republicanism or the splendid robe of royalty — if you have yet learned to dis- 
criminate between a people and a cause, between men arid principles, awake, 
attend to your situation, and redress yourselves ! If the present moment be lost, 
every future effort is in vain ; and your threats then will be as empty as your 
entreaties now. 

The danger of an appeal like this in the then inflamed state of 
public opinion may be readily imagined. As soon as the paper was 
brought to the attention of General Washington he took means to 
counteract its effect. He knew that the feeling of discontent was 
too deep-seated to be checked, and, with his usual circumspection ,^ 
he concluded at once to take the movement in hand and direct 
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its course. He therefore issued a general order calling the officers^ 
together for substantially the same purpose, but changing the day from 
the nth to the 15th of March. This would allow time for reflection 
and afford opportunity for preparation. On the day appointed the 
officers gathered at the designated meeting place. The building in 
which they met was called the " Temple." This was a more impos- 
ing edifice than some writers suppose. It was not a mere " log 
structure with a barrack roof," as some have assumed, but a framed 
building, described by General Heath in his " Memoirs" as being 
" handsomely finished, with a spacious hall, sufficient to contain a 
brigade of troops on Lord's days, with an orchestra (or gallery) at 
one end" and vaulted ceiling. At either end of this hall were rooms 
for quartermaster and commissary departments, meetings for officers, 
etc., and " on the top was a cupola and flag-staff"." It stood in the 
present town of New Windsor, some five miles back of Newburgh. 
General Washington, on the recommendation of Chaplain Evans, 
first approved its erection, and it was subsequently carried to com- 
pletion by General Gates. It was used for worship on the Sabbath, 
for meetings during the week, occasionally for festive purposes, and 
sometimes by the masonic fraternity. It was in the Temple also that- 
the officers met and established the Society of the Cincinnati. At its 
door the proclamation of peace, of which I shall presently speak, was 
read to the troops. In speaking of this building, the historian has 
aptly said : 

This spot is consecrated by one of the loftiest exhibitions of true patriotism with 
which our Revolutionary history abounds. Here love of country and devotion to 
exalted principles achieved a wonderful triumph over the seductive power of self 
and individual interest, goaded into rebellion against higher motives by the lash 
of apparent injustice and personal suffering. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution has in view the reconstruction of the 
Temple in its original simplicity. The cost of purchasing the ground 
and erecting the building will be quite inconsiderable. 

But let us return to our story. The meeting in the Temple took 
place on Saturday, the 15th of March, 1783. Washington had not 
been idle during the few previous days. He had taken the officers 
aside one by one, and cautioned them against intemperate resolu- 
tions. When the meeting organized General Gates occupied the 
chair. Washington arose, and, remarking that he had committed 
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his sentiments to writing, began to read from the manuscript. He 
had not gone far when he halted. He took out his spectacles, and, 
while adjusting them to their place, remarked that he had grown 
gray in their service, and now found himself growing blind. He 
then proceeded with his address, which was intended to smooth 
the troubled waters and restore confidence. But let him speak for 
himself: 

If my conduct heretofore [said he] has not evinced to you that I have been a 
faithful friend to the Amiy, my declaration of it at this time would be equally un- 
availing and improper. But as I was among the first who embarked in the cause 
of our common country ; as I have never left your side one moment but when 
called from you on public duty ; as I have been the constant companion and wit- 
ness of your distresses and not among the last to feel and acknowledge y6ur 
merits ; as I have ever considered my own military reputation as inseparably con- 
nected with that of the Army ; as my heart has ever expanded with joy when I 
have heard its praises, and my indignation has arisen when the mouth of detrac- 
tion has been opened against it, it can scarcely be supposed at this last stage of 
the war that I am indifi'erent to its interests. 

After recalling the cheerful obedience of the Army at all times, he 
went on to say : 

Let me entreat you, gentlemen, on your part, not to take any measures which, 
viewed in the calm light of reason, will lessen the dignity and sully the glory you 
have hitherto maintained. Let me request you to rely on the plighted faith of 
your country, and place a full confidence in the purity of the intentions of Con- 
gress; that, previous to your dissolution as an army, they will cause all your 
accounts to be fairly liquidated, as directed in the resolutions which were published 
to you two days ago; and that they will adopt the most effectual measures in their 
power to render ample justice to you for your faithful and meritorious services; 
and let me conjure you, in the name of our common country, as you value your 
own sacred honor, as you respect the rights of humanity, and as you regard the 
military and national character of America, to express your utmost horror and 
detestation of the man who wishes, under any specious pretenses, to overturn the 
liberties of our country, and who wickedly attempts to open the fiood-gates of 
civil discord and deluge our rising empire in blood. 

This patriotic and stirring appeal had its effect. Major Shaw, of 
the Army, who was present, thus writes of it : 

Happy for America that she has a patriot Army, and equally so that Washington 
is its leader. I rejoice in the opportunities I have had of seeing this great man in 
a variety of situations ; calm and intrepid when the battle raged, patient and per- 
severing under the pressure of misfortune ; moderate and possessing himself in 
the full career of victory. Great as these qualifications deservedly render him, 
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he never appeared to me more truly so than at the assembly we have been speak« 
ing of. On other occasions he has been supported by the exertions of an army 
and the countenance of his friends, but on this he stood single and alone. There 
was no saying where the passions of an army, which were not a little inflamed, 
might lead ; but it was generally allowed that further forbearance was dangerous, 
and moderation had ceased to be a virtue. Under these circumstances he ap- 
peared, not at the head of his troops, but, as it were, in opposition to them; and 
for a dreadful moment the interests of the Army and its general seemed to be in 
competition. He spoke; every doubt was dispelled, and the tide of patriotism 
rolled again in its wonted course. Illustrious man ! What he says of the Army 
may with equal justice be applied to his own character: "Had this day been 
wanting, the world had never seen the last stage of perfection to which human 
nature is capable of attaining." 

Mr. Speaker, by this prompt and vigorous action the tide which 
was fast setting toward anarchy was turned back. As soon as Wash- 
ington left the building, which he did upon completing his address, 
General Knox quickly moved and General Rufus Putnam seconded 
resolutions of confidence in their commander and trust in Congress, 
which were unanimously carried. Thus ended another of those 
critical periods in our Revolution when a misstep might have precipi- 
tated untold miseries and turned the fate of a nation. 

We come now to another of those interesting events which we 
propose to commemorate at the approaching centennial. After the 
victory at Yorktown, as already observed, the Army went into winter 
quarters in New Windsor, with headquarters at Newburgh, and there 
it remained about a year and a half. Yorktown had substantially 
ended the war, but before disbanding the Army it was necessary to 
settle on the terms of peace. These were the subject of negotiation 
at Paris, and great delay occurred in their satisfactory arrangement. 
Washington was extremely anxious to hold the troops together, from 
fear that if the peace negotiations should fail it would be impossible 
to re-assemble them when opce dispersed. Finally the preliminary 
treaty was signed, and Congress issued its proclamation suspending 
hostilities. It was received by Washington on the 17th of April, 
1783, at his headquarters at Newburgh. 

The building in which he had established his headquarters in the 
early part of the previous year is deserving of a passing notice. It is 
one of the most quaint and remarkable structures in the country. 
Built of rough stone, with a low Dutch roof, on a bluff overhanging the 
Hudson, it attracts the attention of the millions who travel up and 
H. Mis. 601 2 
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down the river. The interior is no less remarkable. The huge open 
fire-places and the room with seven doors and one window excite 
the surprise of the visitor. It is surrounded now by a beautiful park, 
kept at all times in the best of order. The property is owned by 
the State of New York, and is managed by a board of trustees, com- 
posed of citizens of Newburgh. The trustees have gathered here a 
large number of valuable and rare Revolutionary manuscripts and 
relics, mainly by bequest from Mr. Enoch Carter, the catalogue of 
which fills about seventy -five pages. The board of trustees are 
required to preserve the building in the precise condition it was when 
occupied by Washington, and to maintain a flag-staff, with a flag, 
upon which must be inscribed the words, " Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable." 

This is the building in which Washington opened the packet froir 
Congress containing the proclamation of peace. The next day he 
issued the following order : 

Headquarters, Newburgh, April i8, 1783. 

The Commander-in-Chief orders the cessation of hostilities between the United 
States of America and the King of Great Britain to be publicly proclaimed to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock at the new building, and that the proclamation which will 
be communicated herewith will be read to-morrow evening at the head of every 
regiment and corps of the Army ; after which the chaplain will render thanks to 
Almighty God for all His njercies, particularly for His overruling the wrath of man 
to His own glory and causing the rage of war to cease among the nations. 

The " new building " referred to in this order was the Temple of 
which I have already spoken. In conformity to the order, the proc- 
lamation was read to the Army on the 19th day of April, 1783 — ^just 
eight years to a day after the battle of Lexington. It is a remarkable 
coincidence that the war of the Revolution should have begun and 
ended on the same day of the month. The day is thus doubly noted 
in our national calendar. 

On the 19th day of April, 1783, there was great rejoicing. The 
people mingled with the soldiers in expressing their congratulations. 
The discharge of cannon and muskets was kept up during the day, 
and when night came the mountains blazed with signal-fires. Shouts 
and singing of a happy and disenthralled people were heard in every 
direction. Joy reigned supreme. Washington was quick to appre- 
ciate the enthusiasm of the populace, and that it might have full 
vent he resolved to set aside a day in the following week for a further 
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celebration. He issued the following order, which has just been 
discovered, and*never saw print until recently : 

Headquarters, Nkwburgh, ApnV 19, 1783. 

To erect a frame-work for an illumination, the several corps of the cantonment 
are to square and deliver at the new building on Monday next the following pieces 
of timber, namely : 

Maryland Detachment, 2 pieces, 30 feet long 7 inches square. 

Jersey Regiment, 5 pieces, 30 feet long 7 inches square. 

Jersey Battalion, 2 pieces, 30 feet long 7 inches square. 

First New York Regiment, 2 pieces, 30 feet long 7 inches square. 

Second New York Regiment, 3 pieces, 30 feet long 7 inches square. 

Hampshire Regiment, 8 pieces, 18 feet long 7 inches square. 

Hampshire Battalion, 3 pieces, 18 feet long 7 inches square. 

First Massachusetts Regiment, 9 pieces, 18 feet long 7 inches square. 

Fourth Massachusetts Regiment, 8 pieces, 18 feet long 7 inches square. 

Seventh Massachusetts Regiment, 4 pieces, 18 feet long 7 inches square. 

Seventh Massachusetts Regiment, 4 pieces, 19 feet long 7 inches square. 

.Second Massachusetts Regiment, 8 pieces, 19 feet long 7 inches square. 

Fifth Massachusetts Regiment, 4 pieces, 19 feet long 7 inches scjuare. 

Fifth Massachusetts Regiment, 8 pieces, 8 feet long 7 inches square. 

Eighth Mas«^achusetts Regiment, 16 pieces, 8 feet long 7 inches square. 

Third Massachusetts Regiment, 2 pieces, 14 feet long 3 inches square. 

Third Massachusetts Regiment, 3 pieces, 15 feet long 3 inches square. 

Third Massachusetts Regiment, 6 pieces, 1 1 feet long 3 inches square. 

The different detachments at once betook themselves with their 
axes to the woods. Trees were felled, squared, and hauled to the 
Temple, where they were erected into a huge frame for the display 
of fire-works and hanging of lanterns. The celebration surpassed 
the previous one. The people went wild with joy. There was 
music in the Temple, and dancing was kept up till a late hour. 
The noise of fire-arms was incessant and deafening. One who was 
a witness of the scene has written : 

The mountain sides resounded and echoed like tremendous peals of thunder,^ 
and the flashing from thousands of fire-arms in the darkness of the evening was 
like unto vivid flashes of lightning from the clouds. • 

This is the way, Mr. Speaker, in which the war-worn veterans of 
1783 celebrated the proclamation of peace. How shall we, their 
descendants, now reaping the full benefit of their noble efforts, with 
an overflowing Treasury, celebrate it in 1883 ? I await, and 1 must 
say I await in confidence, the vote on the pending resolution for an 
answer to the question. 
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I have already said, Mr. Speaker, that the whole Army had gone 
into camp at Newburgh and vicinity. The encampment, as it was 
called, had been marked out by General Heath. The ground which 
it occupied is now used as ordinary farm land. The quarters for the 
soldiers consisted of log huts, built on the slope of the hill, with reg- 
ular streets, to facilitate access from one section to another. General 
Heath says the encampment was "regular and beautiful," and Chas- 
tellux says the " huts were wooden houses, well built and well covered, 
having garrets, and even cellars." The subordinate officers were pro- 
vided with barracks near the Temple. The commanding generals 
had their headquarters within a radius of five miles. General Gates, 
who was in command, had his headquarters at the Ellison House, 
and Baron Steuben had his headquarters at Fishkill, within convenient 
distance. T hese various houses are yet in a good state of preserva- 
tion and are the objects of increasing interest to tourists. 

The troops occupying the encampment embraced detachments 
from all the Northern States. It has been said that New Jersey was 
not represented, because of a law that forbade the encampment of 
New Jersey men on other than their own territory. But I think this 
is a mistake. The recently-discovered order, which I have read, 
assigns to the Jersey Battalion and the Jersey Regiment the squaring 
of a certain number of logs before the following Monday. This 
assignment of labor would not have been made unless there had been 
on the ground Jersey men to comply with the direction. The only 
Southern States represented were Maryland and Virginia. 

It will be remembered that the Army occupied the encampment 
for about a year and a half. During this time many of the soldiers 
died. They were buried on a slight elevation to the east of the 
Temple. The spot is yet well marked by the raised hillocks, although 
overgrown with trees. The site of the old encampment, Mr. Speaker, 
is indeed hallowed ground. No spot on this continent is so replete 
with Revolutionary interest; none so consecrated by patriotic asso- 
ciations. Here yet may be seen the broken walls of the commis- 
sary store-house and the rude flagging which formed the hearth-stones 
of the sheltering huts. Here also is to be found the mounded earth, 
devoid of head-stone, yet speaking in silent tones of the patriot dead. 
The ruthless plow has thus far spared their graves. Let us, by our 
action to-day, preserve this God's acre from future desecration. Let 
us repair the nation's neglect. Let us do a simple act of justice, 
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already too long delayed, to the veterans who yi sided their lives on 
the altar of their country's freedom. Let us, from this time forth, 
guard the sacred spot with zealous care, and leave it as a monu- 
ment of love and veneration to our children and our children's 
children, 

Mr. Speaker, I s|>eak with feeling on this subject. This historic 
ground is in view of my own humble home at the foot of the Corn- 
wall Mountains. Living as I do within rifle range of the old en- 
campment, it is but natural I should feel the impulse and influence 
of these grand associations. Upon the farm I till I have upturned 
with the plow cannon-balls which were discharged a century ago. 
The road which fronts my residence is the same old Revolutionary 
road over which the victorious Army marched on its way from York- 
town to New Windsor. But a mile distant, on the mountain side, still 
flows the " Continental Spring," where the Army halted to quench its 
thirst. Surrounded by such associations I am constantly reminded 
of the men of the days gone by. I glory in their deeds. I am 
moved by the same sentiment which Sallust says actuated Quintus 
Maxim us and Publius Scipio: Cum majorum imagines intuerentury 
vehementissime sibi animum ad vinutem accendi: ** When they beheld 
the images of their ancestors, their minds were strongly incited to 
deeds of honor." 

I now propose, Mr. Speaker, to consider another event occurring 
at this place in 1783, which will come in for its share of attention 
during the centennial ceremonies of next year. I refer to the dis- 
bandment of the Army. This occurred practically by furloughs 
immediately following the proclamation of April 19. Under this 
order regiments and battalions in whole bodies left the encampment 
until the 2 2d of June, when, by Washington's order, the remainder,, 
consisting of short-term men and numbering less than one thousand^ 
were marched to West Point, and the encampment broken up. The 
buildings were soon after sold by auction, and finally Washington 
followed on the i8th of August. Rapid as was this disintegration, 
it was not the less filled with touching incidents. Tradition tells us 
that Washington addressed his old and faithful guard at headquarters 
and parted with them in tears on the 9th of June. Drawn from the 
regiments by detail for that service, they were furloughed with their 
commands, and were not again on duty. Other accounts come to 
us more immediately from the encampment proper. Although not a 
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personal witness, Dr. Thacher's statement is regarded as of authority 
in his description of some of the parting scenes. He writes : 

No description would be adequate to the painful circumstances of the parting. 
* * * Both officers and soldiers, long unaccustomed to the affairs of private 
life, turned loose on the world to starve and to become the prey to vulture specu- 
lators. Never can that melancholy day be forgotten when friends, companions for 
seven long years in joy and in sorrow, were torn asunder without the hope of ever 
meeting again and with prospects of a miserable subsistence in future. 

Major North, who was a participant, says : 

The inmates of the same^tent or hut for seven long years grasped each other's 
hands in silent agony, to go, they knew not whither. All recollection of the art 
to thrive by civil occupation lost, or to the youthful never known ; their hard- 
earned military knowledge worse than useless; and with their badge of brother- 
hood, a mark at which to point the finger of suspicion — ignoble, vile suspicion ! — 
to be cast out on a world long since by them forgotten ; severed from friends and 
all the joys and griefs which soldiers feel ! Griefs, while hope remained ; when 
shared by numbers, almost joy ! To go in silence and alone and poor and hope- 
less, it was too hard ! On that sad day, how many hearts were wrung ! I saw it 
all, nor will the scene be ever blurred or blotted from my view. 

Baron Steuben's letter, recently published in Kapp's life of that 
illustrious general, is also in testimony, and may be referred to with 
profit. It may be added that the Army was never re-assembled. 
Those on furlough were discharged at their homes, under proclama- 
tion of Congress of October 18. A small detachment remained in 
garrison at West Point and other posts, but beyond these the Army 
of the Revolution had, long prior to November 3, the day fixed for 
the final termination of its period of service, " passed from mortal 
sight into immortal history." 

It has been suggested that making the appropriation asked for by 
this resolution will be establishing a bad precedent; that the Treasury 
will be called upon in the future for numerous projects of a kindred 
nature. My answer to that is, the events now about to be commem- 
orated were the closing events of the Revolution, and furnish the 
last opportunity for a centennial celebration until another hundred 
years have rolled by. My further answer is, the precedent, whether 
good or bad, has l^een too frequently made in favor of such appro- 
priations to be now departed from. 

The first instance will be found in the action of the Continental 
Congress, away back in 1776, when 3300 were voted for a monument 
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to General Montgomery. The following year similar appropriations 
were made in honor of General Warren, General Wooster, General 
Herkimer, and General Nash. In 1780 like action was taken in 
behalf of Baron de Kalb In 1781 Congress passed appropriations 
for monuments to Brigadier- General Davidson, Brigadier-General 
Scrivcn, and General Nathaniel Greene. In ihe same year Congress 
passed the resolution relating to Yorktown, which, after slumbering a 
century, was executed through the legislation of the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress. Coming down to more recent years, and passing over the 
intervening ones for which I have made no search, we find that 
Congress has approprijted, for Grolon Heights, 55,000 to repair 
monument and 85,000 for celebration ; for Cowpens, 520,000 for a 
monument; for Saratoga, 430,000; for Bennington, 540,000; for 
Yorktown, szo,ooo for celebration and 5100,000 for monument. 

The action of Congress on these various occasions met with uni- 
versal favor. I'ublic sentiment approved it, and so it will always 
be. The great American heart will never fail to respond to the 
claims of patriotism. The reverence it feels for the men of the Rev- 
olution and their noble deeds will strengthen as time rolls en, and 
the day is coming when every important event, from Lexington to 
"Yorktown, will be marked with its appropriate monument; and it is 
right that it should be so. Horatio Seymour has aptly said : 

No people ever held lasting power or greaLness who did not reverence ihe 
virtues of their fatliets, or who did not show forth this reverence by material 
and striking testimonials. 

The feeling which prompts to these commemorations is instinctive 
to the human race. It la not peculiar to any nationality. All nations 
in all ages have yielded to it. In very early times cairns were built 
to mark the site of decisive battles, and ballads were composed de- 
scriptive of important events. In Greece, the anniversaries of heroes 
were celebrated by libations, sacrifices, and crowning of their tombs 
with garlands. With like intent were erected the obelisks of Egypt, 
with their memorial inscriptions; also the sculptured halls of Ninevah. 
The Jews have celebrated the deliverance of the Hebrew nation for 
over three thousand years with their annual Passover, Draco, whose 
laws are said to have been written in blood, as typical of their sever- 
ity, ordained it to be a sacred and inviolable law to pay public hom- 
age to the national heroes. 
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But why, Mr. Speaker, should I multiply instances? We all of us 
know, we all of us feel in the bottom of our hearts, that in voting the 
appropriation asked for in this resolution we are doing what is right 
and proper. We are simply stopping by the wayside, as it were, in 
this weary pilgrimage of life to gather garlands for the brow of him 
who was " First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen." 

The joint resolution, as amended, was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time; and, being engrossed, it 
was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On the same day, to wit, June 13, 1882, the joint resolu- 
tion was, in the Senate, read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

This committee was composed as follows: Hon. John A. 
Logan of Illinois, Hon. James Donald Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hon. Benjamin Harrison of Indiana, Hon. William 
J. Sewell of New Jersey, Hon. Joseph R. Hawley of Con- 
necticut, Hon. Francis M. Cockrell of Missouri, Hon. 
Samuel B. Maxey of Texas, Hon. La Fayette Grover of 
Oregon, Hon. Wade Hampton of South Carolina. 

On June 20, 1882, the following proceedings took place 
in the Senate: 

Mr. Hawley. I am instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the joint resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of War to erect at Washington's Headquarters, in the city 
of Newburgh, New York, a memorial column, and to aid in defray- 
ing the expenses of the centennial celebration to be held at that city 
in the year 1883, to make a favorable report thereon; and I ask that 
it be put upon its passage. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. Hawley. This joint resolution has passed the House and 
is unanimously recommended by the committee of the Senate. Let 
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me say, in justification, that the private citizens of Newburgh have 
raised a considerable sum ; the city has voted $5,000, the State of 
New York has given $15,000, and they ask this contribution from 
the United States. They desire to purchase the grave-yard, which 
is without mark or stone, in which all the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary war who died there during a year and a half are buried. 
They desire to inclose it and to have a proper and suitable monu- 
ment. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

On July 8, 1882, the following proceedings took place : 

The President pro tempore. The Chair desires to make an an- 
nouncement. Under the joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of War to erect at. Washington's Headquarters, in the city of New- 
burgh, New York, a memorial column, and to aid in defraying the 
expenses of the centennial celebration to be held in that city in the 
year 1883, the President of the Senate was authorized to appoint 
five Senators; and he appoints Mr. Hawley, Mr. Miller of New 
York, Mr. Hill of Colorado, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Hampton, the 
committee on the part of the Senate to attend the celebration. 

On the same day the Speaker appointed Mr. Beach of 
New York, Mr. Curtin of Pennsylvania, Mr. Burrows of 
Michigan, Mr. Knott of Kentucky, Mr. Ketcham of New 
York, Mr. Townsend of Ohio, Mr. Ellis of Louisiana, and 
Mr. Ranney of Massachusetts, on the part of the House. 

The joint select committee met in the room of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, and organized by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Beach as permanent chairman, and Mr. Ketcham 
as secretary. An executive committee was appointed, 
consisting of Senators Miller, Hawley, and Bayard, and 
Representatives Curtin and Ketcham. 

After perfecting its organization, the committee adjourned 
subject to the call of the chairman. 
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At a subsequent meeting, held at the residence of Senator 
Miller, in Washington, on December 20, 1882, it was 
resolved that Hon. William M. Evarts, of New York, be 
requested to deliver the oration on the occasion of the cele- 
bration. 

In pursuance of such resolution, the chairman of the 
committee communicated with Mr. Evarts, and received 
from him the following reply : 

New York, December 23, 1882. 

My Dear Sir : 1 had the honor yesterday to receive from you, as 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee upon the Nevvburgh 
Centennial, the announcement that, by the unanimous vote of that 
committee, I had been selected as orator for the occasion. 

Profoundly sensible of the honor which the committer has done me 
by their choice, and impressed with the great historical and political 
interest of the transaction which this celebration is to commemorate, 
it gives me great pleasure to accept the appointment and undertake 
the service to which it calls me. 

Please convey to the committee my acknowledgment of the dis- 
tinction conferred upon me, and believe me, my dear sir, very truly, 

your friend and servant, 

Wm. M. Evarts. 
Hon. Lewis Beach, 

# 

Chairman^ etc. 

The third meeting of the committee was held on the 
evening of February 7, 1883, at the residence of Senator 
Hill, in Washington, and the following is an extract fiom 
the minutes of the committee: 

Present: Senators Hill, Hawley, and Miller, and Mem- 
bers Ranney, Beach, Knott, Ketcham, and Townsend. 

The trustees of Washington's Headquarters and the citi- 
zens committee of Newburgh were in attendance, repre- 
sented by Mayor Peter Ward, Hon. Joel T. Headley, Judge 
M. H. Hirschbergh, and John C. Adams, esq. 
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On motion of Mr. Beach, Senator Hawley was chosen 
chairman pro tempore. 

Mr. Townsend, of Ohio, moved that the chairman of the 
committee be authorized to propose and introduce a bill or 
resolution amendatory of the act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1882, so as to provide that the full amount ($25,000) 
appropriated may be expended on the proposed monument. 

Upon being put, the motion was carried with but one dis- 
senting vote; and thereafter the following resolution was 
prepared: 

y^oint resolution concerning the erection 0/ a memorial column at Wash- 
ington's Headquarters, at New burgh y New York, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That sections two and three 
of the joint resolution of Congress approved July first, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-two, authorizing the Secretary of War to erect at 
Washington's Headquarters, in the city of Newburgh, New York, a 
memorial column, and to aid in defraying the expenses of the cen- 
tennial celebration to be held in that city in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-three, be, and the same are hereby, amended so as 
to read as follows: "That the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, in 
the erection of a suitable monument or column on the grounds belong- 
ing to the State of New York and known as Washington's Headquar- 
ters, with such inscriptions and emblems as may properly commemo- 
rate the historical events which occurred at Newburgh and vicinity 
during the war of the Revolution : Provided, That the design for said 
monument or column, with the inscriptions and emblems to be placed 
thereon, shall be subject to the approval and adoption of the joint 
select committee directed to be appointed by the joint resolution to 
which this is an amendment : And provided further. That no part of 
the said sum of twenty-five thousand dollars shall be used in defray- 
ing the expenses of said centennial celebration." 
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On February i6, 1883, Hon. Senator Miller introduced 
the resolution in the Senate, when the proceedings had 
were as follows: 

Mr. Miller, of New York. I ask leave to introduce a joint reso- 
lution, and ask for its immediate consideration. If I can have the 
attention of the Senate I think there will be no objection. 

At the last Congress we passed a joint resolution appropriating 
$25,000 to defray the expenses of a centennial celebration at New- 
burgh, New York, at which point the Revolutionary Army was dis- 
banded. That joint resolution provided that $10,000 should be 
expended for a monument and $15,000 for the general expenses of 
the celebration. The citizens of Newburgh have raised sufficient 
money to pay the general expenses of the celebration, and they ask 
of us that we shall put the whole of our money into the monument 
rather than waste $15,000 of it upon bands of music and processions 
and fire-works and things of that kind. I have no doubt but that the 
whole people of the country will be much better satisfied that all of 
our money shall go into a permanent monument rather than to be 
used in the ordinary expenses of a celebration. It is necessary that 
this should pass as soon as possible in order that the work on the 
monument may be started, and as the celebration is to take place 
during the coming summer, if the resolution of last year is not amended 
of course the object can not be arrived at. I think there will be no 
objection to the resolution. 

I will say that the Secretary of War has been consulted, as the 
money is to be expended under his direction. This resolution has 
been drawn by the entire joint commission of the two houses of Con- 
gress, in connection with the Secretary of War, and it meets his ap- 
proval. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 138) concerning the erection of a memo- 
rial column at Washington's Headquarters, at Newburgh, New York, 
was read twice. 

The President pro tempore. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Hoar. Let it be either referred or go over. 

Mr. Edmunds. It ought to be printed and referred. I dare say 
it may be right, but I can see that it ought to be guarded about 
further expenses. 
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Mr. Hawlev. I think the joint resolution creating the original com- 
mission is sufficiently guarded in that respect, and this is simply a 
modification of that as to the expenditure of the ^25,000. We are 
not permitted to draw on or involve the Government. The prohibi- 
tion is absolute in the original resolution against involving the Gov- 
ernment in any expense whatever beyond the sum appropriated. 

Mr. Edmunds. That I have no doubt is so; but this is a new joint 
resolution, and it is not clear to my mind that it possesses the same 
guards that the original did ; and, secondly, it is not clear to my mind 
that there ought to be not only a statement that this does not involve 
the Government in any further expense, but that this sum of money 
shall be applied in such a way as to make an end of the monument; 
that it is to be kept within the appropriation and that the Secretary 
shall not spend any of it unless he gets the work all done for this. It 
may be all right on looking at it, but we had better look at it to be 
sure. 

Mr. Hawley. I have no objection to making that absolutely cer- 
tain. 

Mr. Edmunds. We have had so much unfortunate experience, not- 
only about monuments, but about other structures where we thought 
we had limited the cost, that I think it is well to be careful. 

Mr. Hawley. There is no objection to any guard. 

Mr. Miller, of New York. If the Senator from Vermont desires 
it I will let the resolution go to the Military Committee and let it 
come back, or let it simply lie on the table to be called up hereafter. 

Mr. Harris. I suggest that it ought to go to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The Presiding Officer. If there be no objection the joint reso- 
lution will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. The 
Chair hears no objection to that reference, and it is so ordered. 

On February 21, 1883, the following proceedings were 
had in the Senate: 

Mr. Hawley. The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was 
referred the joint resolution (S. R. 138) concerning the erection of a 
memorial column at Washington's Headquarters at Newburgh, New 
York, have instructed me to report it favorably and without amend- 
ment, and I request its immediate consideration. 
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The committee unanimously reported the resolution. It is in alter- 
ation of a resolution passed last July, which appropriated $25,000. 
So we are not asking for any more money. Ten thousand dollars of it 
was to be devoted to a monument and the remainder to the purchase 
of certain ground and the expense of the celebration. The commit- 
tee of Congress charged with a partial supervision of the matter 
thought it better to devote the whole $25,000 to .the monument, 
and leave the expense of the celebration and the other local mat- 
ters to the State of New York and the Newburgh local committee. 
That committee and the Congressional committee, in conference with 
the Secretary of War, decided upon this division of the labor. We 
recommend that the entire sum given last July be devoted to the 
monument, and New York State and the city of Newburgh will then 
take care of the local purchases and of the celebration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

At 9.30 o'clock on Sunday morning, March 4, 1883, the 
last day of the Forty-seventh Congress, the following pro- 
ceedings took place in the House : 

The recess having expired, the House re-assembled at 9.30 o'clock 
a. m. 

Mr. TowNSEND, of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent to make a 
statement to the House for two minutes. 

Mr. HoLMAN. On the condition that that'shall make no change in 
the status of the pending question. 

Mr. Anderson. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Townsend] will 
state what his purpose is. 

Mr. Townsend, of Ohio. I will state my purpose, and then will 
make my request known to the House. 

Congress, at its last session, passed a joint resolution appropriating 
j«;2 5,000 to pay for a monument and centennial celebration at New- 
burgh, New York, Washington's Headquarters. The terms of that 
resolution were such as to appropriate $10,000 for the monument- 
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and $15,000 for the other incidents connected with the celebration. 
The committee in charge of the work and also the Secretary of War 
desire to have that joint resolution so amended as to permit them ta 
use the $25,000 in the erection of the monument, leaving to the 
State of New York and the citizens of Newburgh the expenditures 
incident to the celebration. It is a more simple and a more satis- 
factory method, and puts the national contribution where it would 
be more permanent and lasting. It is to make that slight change in 
this resolution that I ask the consent of the House. 

The Speaker. Is it a Senate resolution on which the gentleman 
desires action ? 

Mr. TowNSEND, of Ohio. It is; it passed the Senate. The Sec- 
retary of War is anxious it should be so arranged, and I do not know 
any reason why it should not be. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Townsend] asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table for consideration 
at this time a Senate joint resolution, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

A joint resolution (5. R. 138) concerning the erection of a memorial column at 
Washington's Headquarters y at Nnuburghy New York, 

Resolvedy etc^ That sections 2 and 3 of the joint resolution of Congress ap- 
proved July I, 1882, authorizing the Secretary of War to erect at Washington's 
Headquarters, in the city of Newburgh, New York, a memorial column, and to 
aid in defraying the expenses of the centennial celebration to be held at that 
city in the year 1883, be, and the same are hereby, amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: "That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other 
wise appropriated, to be expended, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
in the erection of a suitable monument or column on the grounds belonging to the 
State of New York, and known as Washington's Headquarters, with such inscrip- 
tions and emblems as may properly commemorate the historical events which 
occurred at Newburgh and vicinity during the war of the Revolution : Provided ^ 
That the design for said monument or column, with the inscriptions and emblems 
to be placed thereon, shall be subject to the approval and adoption of the joint 
select commiUee directed to be appointed by the joint resolution to which this is 
an amendment : And provided J urther^ That no part of the said sum of ^25,000 
shall be used in defraying the expenses of said centennial celebration. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the consideration at this time 
of the joint resolution which has just been read ? 
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Mr. Holm AN. I hope the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Townsend] 
will explain again the purpose of this joint resolution ; repeat briefly 
his statement in regard to the action of the State of New York touch- 
ing the other expenses contemplated by the original joint resolution 
of Congress. 

Mr. Townsend, of Ohio. The State of New York has appropriated, 
I think, 515,000, and the citizens of Newburgh and the council of 
Newburgh hive appropriated another sum, perhaps ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars, which amounts they expect will be sufficient to pay 
for certain outside property and the ordinary expenditures of the cele- 
bration. 

The terms of the appropriation made by Congress limited the 
expenditures for the memorial column to $10,000, and the remainder 
(515,000) was to be expended for general purposes. The commit- 
tee thought it would be more satisfactory to the public, after the 
Yorktown celebration, that the Government should have nothing to 
do with the ordinary expenses, such as brass-bands, ice-cream, and 
all that, but that all the money appropriated by the Government 
should be expended upon the memorial column, and the citizens of. 
New York think so, too. 

Mr. Holm AN. That seems to be a very proper measure. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was taken from the 
Speaker's table, read three several times, and passed. 

Mr. Townsend, of Ohio, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate joint resolution was passed ; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
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LOCAL PROCEEDINGS. 

An account of the initiatory local proceedings connected 
with the celebration has been furnished by R. V! K. Mont- 
fort, the secretary of the Newburgh Committee of Five, and 
is as follows: 

December 6, 1881. — Hon. Joel T. Headley and Hon. 
James G. Graham appeared, on behalf of the trustees of 
Washington's Headquarters, before the common council, 
to urge the city authorities to take action for raising funds 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of a cente*nnial 
celebration to be held at Washington's Headquarters in 
1883. 

Alderman Doyle offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted, all the members (eight) being 
present: 

Whereas it is especially desirable to ascertain the expression of the 
tax-payers of the city of Newburgh upon the question of whether or 
not the Legislature of the State of New York be requested to enact 
a law empowering the common council of the city to levy and raise a 
sum of money, not exceeding $5,000, for a centennial celebration at 
Washington's Headquarters in 1883: Therefore, 

Resolved^ That the city clerk be instructed to advertise that such 
an election will be held at the court-house, in the city of Newburgh, 
on Wednesday, December 21, 1881, from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m., and that 
the clerk prepare the necessary ballots. 

The special election was held, pursuant to notice, on 

December 21, 1881, and resulted in a vote in favor of the 

proposed action. 

H. Mis. 601 3 
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January i6, 1883. — A meeting of citizens was held, pur- 
suant to a call made by the then mayor, the Hon. Abram* 
S. Cassedy; the president of the common council, Richard 
Sterling, esq. ; and the president of the board of trustees 
of Washington's Headquarters, the Hon. Joel T. Headley, 
to arrange for a centennial celebration in 1883. 

A nominating committee of six was appointed, to select 
and publish the names of a general committee of citizens, to 
act in conjunction with the mayor, the common council, and 
the Washington Headquarters Commission, in arranging 
for a centennial celebration; after which publication the 
mayor was directed to call a meeting of such general com- 
mittee of citizens. 

The selection was made, and two hundred and forty-four 
names were published January 18, 1882. 

January 30, 1882. — The General Committee of Citizens 
met, pursuant to a call by Mayor Cassedy, and the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved^ That the executive committee on the centennial celebra- 
tion shall consist of the mayor of the city, four members of the com- 
mon council to be selected by him, and four of the trustees of 
Washington's Headquarters to be selected by that board, together 
with six other citizens to be selected by such officials. 

Resolved^ That said executive committee be authorized to appoint 
such subcommittees as they may deem necessary from time to time, 
and shall also have power to call meetings of the general committee, 
and shall be required to call such meetings at any time on the written 
request of five members of said general committee. 

Resolved^ That the said executive committee be requested and 
empowered to co-operate with the centennial committee already ap- 
pointed by the town of New Windsor, and such other committees as 
shall hereafter be appointed by other towns or municipal bodies or 
other organizations, and to invite such co-operation generally, and 
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to appoint honorary members of the committee in other parts of this 
State and of the United States to aid in promoting the centennial 
celebration of i88j. 

On or before February ii, 1882, this executive committee 
was appointed, and on that day their names were duly pub- 
lished, as follows: 

Hon. Abram S. Cassedy, mayor of the city ; Aldermen Joseph S. 
Embler of the First ward, J. T. Moore of the Second ward, B. B. 
Moore of the Third ward, and Charles A. Harcourt of the Fourth 
ward. 

Hon. Joel T. .Headley, president, and James W, Taylor, E. C. 
Boynton, and J. H. H. Chapman, trustees, of Washington's Head- 
quarters. 

Hon. Daniel B. St. John, Selah R. Van Duzer, John D. Van 
Buren, Alfred Post, and John C. Adams, citizens. 

February 22, 1882. — Hon. John J. S. McCroskery" and 
Hon. James G. Graham were appointed to fill vacancies aris- 
ing from the declination of Selah R. Van Duzer and John 
D. Van Buren. 

Two other vacancies occurred from the death of Alfred 
Post and the expiration of the term of office of Mayor Cassedy. 

September n, 1882. — A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held, at which it was resolved that Hon. Peter 
Ward (successor to Mayor Cassedy) and four others to be 
selected by him should constitute a committee, with power 
to take general charge of the organization of the celebration,, 
to appoint subcommittees, and direct the enterprise. 

The mayor chose as his associates Hon. Joel T. Headley, 
Hon. John J. S. McCroskery, Hon. M. H. Hirschberg, and 
John C. Adams, esq. 

The organization of the committee was completed by the 
appointment of R. V. K. Montfort as secretary, June 4, 1883* 
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John C. Adams, esq., had acted in that capacity up to that 
date. 

In further aid of the proposed celebration application was 
made to the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Hon. James Mackin, the Senator representing the New- 
burgh district, intioduced a bill, which was passed. The 
following is a copy: 

An act making an appropriation to7vard the expenses of a centennial 
celebration at and in the vicinity of the Headquarters of Washington^ 
at Newburghy in the year eighteen hundred and eighty-three^ of the 
disbandment of the Army of the Revolution and the declaration of 
peace, and other Revolutionary events^ and for the erection of certain 
memorial structures. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section i . The sum of fifteen thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
payable on the warrant of the comptroller to the mayor of the city 
of Nevvburgh and the president of the board of trustees of Washing- 
ton's Headquarters at Newburgh, to be expended in aiding to defray 
the expenses of a centennial celebration, to be held in eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-three, at Newburgh and in the vicinity thereof, of the 
disbandment of the Army of the Revolution and the declaration of 
peace, and of other important events which occurred during the 
occupation of said Headquarters by Washington and the encampment 
of said Army in that vicinity. 

Sec. 2. The money hereby appropriated shall be applied, if so di- 
rected by the executive committee having charge of said celebration, 
in the purchase, for the State of New York, of certain grounds con- 
taining the site of a building known in the history of the country as 
the " Temple,** near the place of said encampment, at which certain 
eventful meetings were held at said period and important addresses 
of Washington were made; and for the erection of a frame and log 
building as a counterpart of said building (the ** Temple") on said 
grounds, as a Revolutionary memorial structure; and also toward the 
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purchase of the burial lot adjacent thereto, in which were interred 
those soldiers of said Army who died during said encampment; and 
also to be applied by said executive committee toward the erection 
of a monumental column on said Headquarters grounds, with appro- 
priate inscriptions, commemorative of said Revolutionary period. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Passed June 16, 1882; three-fifths being present. 

With a view to increase the fund for the erection of the 
monument this act was amended the following year by the 
passage of an act, of which the following is a copy : 

j4n act tj amend chapter three hundred and fifty -five of the laws of eight- 
een hundred and eighty -two ^ entitled ^^An act making an appropria- 
tion toivard tlu expens-s of a centennial celebration at and in the 
vicinity of (he Headquarters of Washington^ at New burgh, in the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty -three, of the disbandment of the Army 
of the Rnwlution and the declaration of peace and other Revolutionary 
events, and for the erection of certain memorial structures, ^^ 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section i. Section two of chapter three hundred and fifty-five of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-two, entitled "An act mak- 
ing an appropriation toward the expenses of a centennial celebration 
at and in the vicinity of the Headquarters of Washington, at New- 
burgh, in the year eighteen hundred and eighty-three, of the disband- 
ment of the Army of the Revolution and the declaration of peace,, 
and other Revolutionary events, and for the erection of certain me- 
morial structures," is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 2. The sum often thousand dollars of the money hereby appro- 
priated shall be paid by the said mayor of the city of Newburgh and 
the president of the board of trustees of Washington's Headquarters 
at Newburgh to the Secretary of War of the United States, to be ap- 
plied by the latter toward the building of the monument to be erected 
on the grounds of said Washington's Headquarters, and for which 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars has been appropriated by 
Congress; the balanceof the sum hereby appropriated, viz, five thou- 
sand dollars, shall be applied by the executive committee having 
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charge of said. celebration in defraying the expenses of the ceremonies 
attending the dedication of said monument, and the general expenses 
of said centennial celebration. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Passed March 31, 1883; three-fifths being present. 

The ten thousand dollars appropriated by this act were 
duly paid over to the Secretary of War, thus making an 
available fund in his hands of $35,000 for the purposes of the 
monument. 

* During the summer of 1883 ^^ Newburgh Committee 
of Five was in almost continuous session, devising methods 
for a fitting celebration of the day. 

Invitations were extended to the President of the United 
States and the members of his Cabinet ; also as follows : 
To Senators of the United States ; Representatives in Con- 
gress ; Justices of the United States Supreme Court ; Gov- 
ernors of all the States ; Ex- Presidents and Vice-Presidents ; 
Senators of the State of New York ; Assemblymen of the 
State of New York ; all the New York State Ofiicers ; 
Judges of the Court of Appeals of New York ; Justices of 
the Supreme Court of New York; General Sherman; Lieu- 
tenant-General Sheridan ; all Major-Generals and Brevet 
Major-Generals United States Army ; Admiral Cooper; all 
other Admitals United States Navy ; Mayors of all cities in 
the State of New York ; Mayors of forty principal cities in 
the United States ; New York Historical Society; OrcJer of 
the Cincinnati. 

All arrangements having been perfected, proclamation 
was made in the following : 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 
NE WB UR GH CEiVTENNIA L CE LEBRA TION. 

Office of Marshal of the Day, 

Newburgh Centennial Celebration, 
Newbur^hy October 17, 1883 — 12 o'clock noon. 

At sunrise to-morrow morning Newburgh's Centennial Celebration 
will be ushered in by the ringing of bells on all public buildings in 
the city, and by the booming of cannon from Washington's Head- 
quarters and from vessels anchored in the bay. 

At 9 a. m. yards will be manned on the seven ships composing the 
fleet of Rear-Admiral Cooper, which will be drawn up in line in front 
of the city. At the same time an exhibit of Japanese day fire-works 
will be given. 

At 10 a. m. a simultaneous landing will be effected from every ship 
of the line, and at 1 1 o'clock three guns, at intervals of twenty 
seconds, will be fired from the flag-ship as a signal for the moving of 
the procession, which will be arranged as follows: 

A squad of mounted police ; a platoon of New York City police. 
Grand Marshal, Charles 11. Weygant; H. P. Ramsdeil, chief of staff. 
Aids: Thomas W. Bradley, J. Owen Moore, Charles E. Snyder, J. D. Mabie, N. 
H. Schram, James Heard, Clark B. Gallatian, Norman A. Sly, Charles J. 
Lyon, Dr. John Deyo, William H. Kelly, John A. McDonnell, Frederick 
Decker, Charles Mapes, James W. Benedict, Seneca W. Merrilt. 

Buglers, color-bearers, and orderlies. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Marshal, Brig. Gen. Louis Fitzgerald ; staff, bugler, and orderlies. 

Seventh Regiment ^ N. G. S. N. K, of New York City; 700 men. 

Cappa's Seventh Regiment Band, 55 pieces ; drum and bugle corps, 30 pieces. 
Col. Emmons Clark and staff; Lieut. Col. G. M. Smith; Maj. Richard Allison. 

Company C — Capt. Don Alonzo Pollard. 
Company B — Capt. Hen y S. Steel. 
Company G — Capt. James C. Abrams. 
Company A — Capt. Augustus W. Conner. 
Company I— Capt. William C. Casey. 
Company E — Capt. George B. Rhodes. 
Company H — Capt. James L. Price. 
Company K — Capt. Francis W. Bacon. 
Company F — Capt. Daniel Appleton. 
Company D — Capt. W. H. Kipp. 
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Uniformed Seventh Regiment Veteran Battalion^ 250 men. 

Eighth Regiment Band, 40 pieces. 

Col. Locke W. Winchester; Lieut. Col. Charles B. Bostwick ; Maj. John H. Kemp. 

Company A — Capt. Henry L Hayden. 
Company B — Capt. John C. Griffing. 
Company C — Capt. John W. Murray. 
Company D — Capt. William II. Riblet. 
Company E— Capt. William A. Speaight. 
Company F — Capt. Edward O. Bird. 
Company G — Capt Lyman Tiffany. 
Company H — Capt. Henry C. Shumway. 
Company I — Capt. Edward G. Arthur. 
Company K — Capt. James Ray. 

Officers of the day and distinguished guests ^ in 50 carriages. 

Peter Ward, mayor of Newburgh, chairman of the committee in charge. 
Hon. Joel T. Ileadley, president Washington's Headquarters Commission. 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, presiding officer. 
Hon. William M. Evarts, orator. 
Mr. Wallace Bruce, poet. 
Rev, S. Irenaeus Prime, D. D., chaplain. 
Hon. William E. Chandler, Secretary of the Na^7. 
Hon. Grover Cleveland, Governor of New York, and staff. 
Major- General Carr and staff. 
Major- General Shaler and staff. 
Members of Joint Congressional Committee, viz: Hon. Lewis Beach, Hon. War- 
ner Miller, Hon. John H. Ketcham, Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, Hon. Andrew 
G. Curtin, Hon. Amos Townsend. 

Governor Bourn, of Rhode Island, and staff. 

Bvt. Maj. Gen. W. D. Whipple, A. A. G. ; Maj. Asa B. Gardner, judge-advocate; 

Capt. G. .S. L. Ward, aide-decamp, of General Hancock's staff. 

Common Council of the City of Newburgh. 

Delegates of the Society of the Cincinnati and 100 distinguished guests. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Marshal, William D. Dickey; Howard Thornton, chief of staff. 

Aids : Bartholomew B. Moore, Augustus Senior, Eugene A. Brewster, jr., Albert 
N. Chambers, G. Gartzman, M. D., G. Fred. Wiltsie, J. S. Wiseman, E. A. 
Brown, George H. Clark, Kelsey Fullagar, James Ogden. 

Bat/a/ion Fifth United States Arfiliery^ dismounted. 
Governor's Island Band. 
Bvt. Brig. Gen. R. H. Jackson, commanding. 

Company A — Bvt. Lieut. Col. B. Beck, captain. 
Company B — Capt. N. E. Van Reed. 
Company I — Capt. G. W. Crabb. 
Company M — Capt. G. V. Wier. 
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Naval Brigade f from North Atlantic Squadroa ; 800 men. 

Marine Band, 20 pieces. 

Pioneer Corps. 

Commander A. V. Reed, U. S. N., commanding brigade ; Lieut. C. E. Callahan, 

U. S. N., adjutant-general. 
Marine Battalion — Capt. W. S. Muse, U. S. M. C, commanding. 
Infantry Battalion (sailors)— Lieut. R. P. Rodgers, U. S. N., commanding. 
Artillery Battalion— Lieut. G. W. Tyler, U. S. N., commanding. 
Rear- Admiral G. H. Cooper, staff, and officers of fleet, in carriages. 

Tenth Separate Company, N. G. S. N. Y., of Newburgh ; Capt. Joseph M. Dickey, 

and 40 men. 
Tenth Regiment Band, of Albany, 24 pieces. 

Putnam Phalanx Battalion ^ of Hartford, 125 men. 
Battalion Drum Corps, 14 pieces. 
Alvin Squires, major commanding ; Henry B. Taylor, adjutant. 
First Company — Capt. C. A. Case. 
Second Company — Capt. Joseph Warner. 
Honorary Corps — Capt. J. W. Welch. 

Nineteenth Separate Company, N. G. S. N. Y., Poughkeepsie ; Capt. Haubennestel ; 

60 men ; drum corps. 

Twenty-third Re^iment^ N. G. S. N. K, of Brooklyn, 550 men. 
Twenty-third Regiment Band, 50 pieces; fife and bugle corps, 20 pieces. 
Col. Rodney C. Ward ; Lieut. Col. J. B. Frothingham ; Maj. C. L. Fincke. 

Company G — Capt. Alfred H. Williams. 

Company E — Capt. Arthur Guthrie. 

Company H — Capt. Alexis C. Smith. 

Company K — Capt. Charles E. Waters. 

Company F — Capt. George H. Pettit. 

Company B — First Lieut. Willard L. Candee. 

Company C — Capt. Ezra De Forest. 

Company A — Capt. Arthur B. Hart. 

Company D — Capt. Darius Ferry. 

Third Regiment ^ N. G. S. N. J. ( Garfield Legion')^ of Elizabeth, N. J. ; 400 men. 

Third Regiment Band, 25 pieces. 
Col. E. H. Ropes and staff; Lieut. Col. M. N. Oviatt; Maj. A. B. Lee. 

Company A — Capt. G. C. Armerod. 
Company B — Capt. J. V. Allstroon. 
Company D — Capt. John D. Stroud. 
Company C— Capt. W. H. Dehart. 
Company G — Capt. O. S. Stanhope. 

Company E, Seventh New Jersey — Capt. A. J. Buck, 70 
men ; temporarily attached to Third New Jersey. 

Cadet Battalion of the Peekskill Military Academy^ Peekskill, N. Y., Colonel 

Wright, commanding ; 125 men; drum corps. 
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THIRD DIVISION. 

Marshal, Edward D. Hayt ; C. L. Waring, chief of staff. 

Auis : William T. Peters, John Smith, Edward Stocker, M. V. Waring, Edward 
Whelan, W. H. Van Sciver, F. H. Mason, C. F. Wells: 

Thirl eetUh Regiment ^ N. G. S. N. K, of Brooklyn ; 600 men and 80 musicians. 
Dod worth's Thirteenth Regiment Biind, 50 pieces ; drum and bugle corps, 30 pieces. 
■Col. David E. Austin and staff; Lieut. Col. Theodore B. Gates ; Maj. W. B.Tyson. 
Regimental Veteran Corps, Col. Willoughby Powell. 

Company G — Capt. William L. Watson. 

Company H — Capt. C. P. Kretschmar. 

Company E — Capt. Edward Fackner. 

Company I — Capt. James S. Manderville. 

Company K — Capt. George B. Squires. 

Company F — Capt. William H. Courtney. ^ 

Company C — Capt. F. B. S. Morgan. 

Company A — Capt. William L. Collins. 

Company D — First Lieut. David M. Demarest. 

Company B — Capt. Ed. M. Smith. 

Thirteenth Regiment Battery, Capt. G. W. Cochran. 

Fifth Separate Company, N. G. S. N. Y., of Newburgh; Capt. James T. Chase, 
and 60 men. Moscow's Newburgh City Band, 16 pieces; fife and drum 
corps, 12 pieces. 

Company H, Seventy-first Regiment, N. G. S. N. V., of New York City ; Capt. F. 

H. Jordan ; 60 men ; band. 

Fifteenth Separate Company, N. G. S. N. Y., of Poughkeepsie ; Capt. Berthold 

Myers ; 40 men ; drum corps. 

Eleventh Separate Company, N. G. S. N. Y., of Mount Vernon ; Capt. J. M. 
Jarvis; 40 men. Mount Vernon Band, 15 pieces. 

Fourth Separate Company, N. G. S. N. Y., of Yonkers; Capt Isaiah Frazier; 40 

men. 

Twenty-third Separate Company, N. G. S. N. Y., of Hudson ; Capt. E. R. Elting; 

60 men; drum corps, 18 men. 

Grand Army of the Republic Brigade. 

Assistant Marshal, W. H. Mickle. 
Staff: D. L. Kidd, George Barber, W. T. Talmadge, Egbert Lewis. 

Ellis Post, No. 52, of Newburgh; Commander W. H. Mills ; 80 men; uniformed 

delegates, 120 men; Tottenville Band, 19 pieces. 

Rankin Post, No. 10, of Brooklyn; Commander J. H. Walker; 150 men; dele- 
gates from other posts, 100 men ; Fourteenth Regiment Band, 20 pieces. 

Harry Lee Post, No. 21, of Brooklyn; Commander J. R. McNaughton; 60 men; 
delegates from other posts, 40 men ; drum corps, 35 pieces. 
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Howland Post, No. 48, of Fishkill ; Commander Stephen Price ; 24 men. 

Carroll Post, No. 279, of Port Jervis; Commander Sol Van Etten; 75 men; 

Emmett's Band, 18 pieces. 

Pratt Post, No. 127, of Kingston; Commander R. W. Anderson ; 150 men; post 

drum corps. 

Abram Vosburgh Post, No. 95, of Peekskill; Commander W. A. Sipperley; 75 

men ; band. 

Geo. G. Meade Post, No. 38, New York ; 100 men. 

Waldron Post, No. 82, of Nyack ; Commander Louis L. Robbing, 60 men, with Com- 
mander W. H. Myers and 20 men from Silliman Post, No. 172 ; band. 

John Hancock Post, No. 253, of Nyack ; Commander G. F. Morse ; 40 men ; band. 

J. H. Ketcham Post, No. 88, of Wappinger*s Falls; Commander James Fenton ; 

40 men ; band. 
Delegation from First Company, Washington Continental Guards, New York City ; 

24 men; drum corps, 12 pieces. 
Independent Veteran Volunteers, of Poughkeepsie ; Capt. W. Platto ; 20 men. 
Veterans of the One hundred and twenty-fourth New York State Volunteers. 
Ununiformed Grand Army of the Republic Posts and delegations. 

t 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Marshal, John R. Post; chief of staff, E. R. Harsbrouck. 

Aids : George W. Townsend, Ward Belknap. 

West Point Band, 30 pieces. 

Knights Templar Battalion. 

Hudson River Commandery, No. 35, Knights Templar, of Newburgh; Eminent 

Sir Knight Jeremiah Searle ; 100 men. 
Poughkeepsie Commandery, No. 43, Knights Templar, of Poughkeepsie; Eminent 

Sir Knight A. F. Lindley ; 50 men. 

Knights of Pythias Battalion. 

Albany Uniformed Division, No. 2, of Albany; commander, Sir Knight M. J. 

Severence; 60 men. 
lonaUniformed^ivision, Haverstraw; commander, Sir Knight A. Bedell; 40 men. 

Odd Fellows Battalion. 

Brooklyn Uniformed Degree Camp, No. 2, of Brooklyn; commander, I. W. 

Reynor; 40 men. 
Washington Uniformed Degree, No. 10, of New York City; commander, Lewis 

Noble ; 40 men. 

Highland Falls Lodge, No. 429, of Highland Falls ; J. F. Tucker, N. G. ; 40 mea 

Cornwall Lodge, No. 340, of Cornwall; 25 men. 

Minisink Lodge, No. 444, of West Town ; 25 men. 
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Miscellaneous Societies. 

German Mannerchor of Newburgh ; Theo. Ramstedt, president ; 40 men. 
Juvenile Temperance Association of Newburgh ; George W. Bradley, president; 

80 strong. 

FIFTH DIVISION. 

Marshal, Chief Engineer Nicholas Powell. 
Staff: Assistant Engineers of Newburgh Fire Department. 

Visiting Companies. 

Sixth Battery Band, of Binghamton. 
Alert Hose Company, No. 2, of Binghamton; J. W. Butler, foreman ; 50 men. 

Erie Cornet Band, of Port Jervis. 
Delaware Hose Company, No. 2, of Port Jervis; E. B. Wilkinson, foreman ; 40 men. 

Y. M. C. A. Band, of Yonkers. , 

Lady Washington Hose Company, No. 2, of Yonkers; James McVicar, foreman; 

75 men. 

Yonkers Brass Band, 15 pieces. 
Hudson Hose Company, No. 4, of Yonkers ; Benjamin Cline, foreman ; 40 men. 

Peekskill Comet Band. 

Courtland Hook and Ladder Company, No. i,of Peekskill- Charles R. Swain, 

foreman ; 45 men. 

North Tarrytown Fire Patrol, of North Tarrytown. 

Tarrytown Comet Band, 17 pieces. 

Pocantico Hook and Ladder Company, of Tarrytown ; John P. Kelly, foreman ; 

40 men. 

Rhinebeck Brass Band, 14 pieces. 

O. H. Booth Hose Company, No. 2, of Poughkeepsie ; E.O. Caldwell, foreman; 

60 men. • 

Hurley Brass Band, of Kingston. 
Kingston Hose Company, No. 2, of Kingston; H. A. Burgan, foreman. 

Goeller's Band, 14 pieces. 
Weber Hose Company, No. 3, of Rondout ; R. P. Carter, foreman ; 27 men. 

Band. 

Protection Hose Company, No. i,ofCatskill; Spencer C. Phillips, foreman; 30 men. 
Washington Hose Company, No. 3, of Newburgh ; Henry Scott, foreman. 
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Newburgh Fire Department. 

Montgomery Band, of Montgomery, N. Y. 

Brewster Hook and Ladder Company, No. i,of Newburgh; William W.Boyd, 

foreman. 

Seventy-first Regiment Band, of New York. 
Ringgold Hose Company, No. i,of Newburgh; John Ernest, jr., foreman. 

Twenty-first Regiment Band, of Poughkeepsie. 
C. M. Leonard Steamer Company, No. 2, of rvTewburgh ; C S. McKissock, foreman. 

Piano's Band, of Fishkill. 
Columbian Hose Company, No. 2, of Newburgh ; J. H. R. Strachan, foreman. 

Millerton Band, of Millerton. 
Highland Steamer Company, No. 3, of Newburgh ; H. C. Mellor, foreman. 

Eastman's College Band, of Poughkeepsie. 
Chapman Hose Company, No. 4, of Newburgh; Thomas H. Burke, foreman. 

Collins' Band, of Newburgh. 
. Washington Steamer Company, No. 4, of Newburgh ; Alex. J. Blitt, foreman. 

Cline's Albany City Band, of Albany. 
Lawson Hose Company, No. 5, of Newburgh ; D. C. Cameron, foreman. 

FORMATION OF DIVISIONS. 

The procession will be formed as follows : 

First division on Grand street, right resting on Broadway. 

Second division on Liberty street, right resting on Broadway. 

Third division, right wing on Chambers street, right resting on 
Broadway; left wing (consisting of Grand Army Brigade and 
Veteran organizations) on Lander street, right resting on Broadway. 

Fourth division on Johnston street, right resting on Broadway. 

Fifth division on south side of Broadway, right resting on Lander 
street. 

In forming divisions, care will betaken to leave Grand street ope.i 
and to place line as close as possible to the sidewalks, in. order to 
leave as much of the street open as possible for passage of troops. 

THE MARCH. 

• 

When the " Attention " is sounded, marshals, and assistant mar- 
shals of the first four divisions will cause their commands to form 
column. At the sound of the " Forward," the fourth division will 
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move down Broadway and halt, with its right resting on the west 
side of Lander street, and be brought to a front. 

In same manner — 

Left wing of third division will move forward until its right rests 
on the west side of Chambers street ; right wing of third division 
until its right rests on west side of Liberty street ; the second divis- 
ion until its right rests on the west side of Grand street. 

As the left of each division or wing is uncovered, the next will 
promptly form column and follow. 

LINE OF MARCH. 

The line of march will be down Broadway to Golden, Golden to 
Water, Water to junction of Grand, Grand to Broadway, Broadway 
to Liberty, Liberty to South, South to Lander, Lander to Broadway, 
where, if time will admit, a counter-march will be made, and parade 
will be dismissed. 

ROUTE OF ORGANIZATIONS TO THEIR PLACES IN LINE. 

All local and other organizations arriving in the city previous to 
10 a. m. will be conducted promptly at that hour by most direct 
route to their places in line. 

Organizations arriving after lo and before 10.50, will bfe con- 
ducted as follows : 

Those landing at West Shore Depot will cross the square and pro- 
ceed through Golden and Broadway to their places in line. 

Those arriving by Erie road, up First, through Golden and Broad- 
way, to their places in line. 

Those landing at Long Dock or arriving by ferry, will move up 
Second to Water, Water to Golden, Golden to Broadway, thence to 
their places in line. 

Those landing north of the ferry slip will proceed from place of 
landing to Fourth street, up Fourth to Water, southerly through 
Water to Golden, up Golden to Broadway, to their places in line. 

Those landing south of Broadway will move up Washington street 
to Liberty, through Liberty to Broadway, thence to their places in 
line. 

Organizations arriving after 10.30 will be formed as follows: 

Fire companies on Fourth street, right resting on Water and left 
extending northward through Front. 
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Military organizations on South Water street, right resting at junc- 
tion of Golden. 

Civic organizations on Third, right resting on Water and left 
extending southward through Front. 

From positions above indicated they will be placed in line as the 
divisions to which they belong pass through Water street. 

AFTERNOON EXERCISES — 2 P. M. 

At 2 p. m. broadsides from the entire fleet will be fired, and the 
following exercises, arranged by the Committee of Five, will take 
place on Washington's Headquarters Grounds : 

1. Introductory Overture, " William Tell" Cappa's 7th Regiment Band. 

2. Assemblage called to order by Hon. Peter Ward, Mayor. 

3. Prayer Rev. S. Irenoeus Prime, D. D. 

4. Te Deum, " We praise Thee, O God," by Dudley Bu(?lc. 

Grand Chorus of 500 Voices and Band. 

5. Introduction of United States Senator Thomas F. Bayard, President of the 

afternoon. 

6. "Hail Columbia". ^. Chorus and Band. 

7. Reading of a Poem (original), " The Long Drama from '76 to '83." 

Wallace Bruce. 

8. a. Seventh Regiment Grand Round, by Markstein. 1st, Guard fall in. 2dy. 

Attention ! 3d, Marching to inspect post^. 4th, Halt ! 5th, Counter- 
sign. 6th, Marching back. 7th, Dismissal. 8th, Rejoicing. 
b. ChorBS, " No King but God " __ H. R.Shelley. 

9. Oration __ Hon. William M. Evarts. 

10. ** Hallelujah Chorus," Handel Chorus and Band. 

11. Benediction ._ Rev. J. Forsyth, D. D. 

12. March .Cappa's Band. 

FIRE WORKS DISPLAY AT 6.3O P. M. 

• 

The display, which will consist entirely of aerial fire-works, will be 
fired from three immense floats, anchored in the center of the river, 
as nearly as possible opposite the foot of Second street. From the 
two outer floats there will be cross-fires of rockets, bombs, etc., form- 
ing gigantic arches of many colors. From the center floats volleys 
of shells, batteries, etc., of variegated flowers, stars, gems, etc., will 
be set ofl", the combined effect of which will be reflected in the river, 
producing a spectacle of much grandeur and beauty. 
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The exhibition will be fired in the following 



CLASSIFIEp GROUPS. 



1 . Opening salute, colonial. 

2. Balloons, fire-works' attachments. 

3. Rocket display. 

4. Shells, 18-inch, Japanese. 

5. Batteries, mines, and serpents. 

6. Rocket display. 

7. Batteries, with serpents. 

8. Shells, 18-inch, cross-fire. 

9. Tourbillions, with cross-fire rockets. 

10. Shells, 24-inch, "unexcelled." 

11. Rockets, special effects. 

12. Shells, 1 8- inch, Japanese. 



13. Batteries, with mines of serpents. 

14. Tourbillions, with star mines. 

15. Rockets, parachute, special. 

16. Shell batteries, with serpent mines. 

17. Shells, 24 inch, "unexcelled." 

1 8. Rockets, twin asteroid, etc., 4-pound. 

1 9. Shells, 30-inch, mammoth spreaders. 

20. Rockets, 6-pound. 

21. Shells, 30-inch, aerial acre. 

22. Grouped batteries. 

23. Grand flight of i,cxx) rockets. 

24. Parting salute, colonial. 



Extensive displays of fire-works will also be made at Fishkill, 

Temple Hill (New Windsor), and various other points in the vicinity. 

These will begin immediately after the close of the exhibition on the 

liver. 

Chas. H. Wevgant, 

Marshal of the Day, 



The programme of the day was carried out to the letter^ 
and the display was on^ of the finest that has ever been wit- 
nessed in this country. 
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PARTICIPATION OF THE NAVY. 

The part taken by the Navy in the celebration will appear 
from the following correspondence: 

Navy Department, 
Washington^ December lo, 1883. 

Sir : In answer to your request to be informed as to what part 
the Navy took at the Newburgh Centennial Celebration, I have 
the honor to state that the available vessels of the North Atlantic 
Squadron, under Rear-Admiral George H. Cooper, and the available 
vessels of the Training Squadron, under the command of Commander 
H. C. Taylor, were ordered to be present at Newburgh on the i8th 
of October, and to take such part in the celebration as should be 
thought proper by Admiral Cooper, or that should be agreed upon 
by the committee and himself. A copy of the Department's order 
to Admiral Cooper on the subject is herewith inclosed, together with 
a copy of his report made to the Department. 

In addition to the commands mentioned above, the Tallapoosa 
reached Newburgh on the morning of the 18th of October, having on 
board the Secretary of the Navy, Commodore J. H. Upshur, Capt. 
J. H. Gillis. Commander T. F. Kane, Lieut. Aaron Ward, Assistant 
Postmaster-General R. A. Elmer, U. S. Marshal Joel B. Erhardt, and 
others, who took part in the celebration and were present at all the 
public ceremonies. 



Very respectfully, 



Wm. E. Chandler, 
Secretary of the Navy. 



Hon. Lewis Beach, 

House of Representatives. 

H. Mis. 601 4 
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Navy Department, 
Washington^ August 7, 1883. 

Sir : The Department has been requested to have the Navy repre- 
sented at the Newburgh Centennial Celebration, which occurs at 
that place on the i8th of October next. 

With this in view, you will proceed to Newburgh, N. Y., by the 
time mentioned, with such vessels of your squadron as may be avail- 
able, and place yourself in communication with the Executive Com- 
mittee, and take such part in the celebration as you may deem 
proper, or that may be agreed upon by the committee and yourself. 
Commodore Luce has received similar orders, but will report to 
you upon arrival, as the senior officer, for instructions. 
Very respectfully, 

Ed. T. Nichols, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

Rear- Admiral George H. Cooper, U. S. N., 

Commanding U. S. Naval Force on North Atlantic Station. 



U. S. Flag-ship, Tennessee (ist rate), 

New York Harbor^ October 19, 1883. 

Sir : I have the honor to inform the Department that, in com- 
pliance with its instructions, issued on the 7th August last, I pro- 
ceeded to Newburgh, N. Y., on the 17th instant, with the Tennessee^ 
Vandalia, and Alliance, of the North Atlantic Squadron, for the pur- 
pose of participating in the Centennial Celebration at that place on 
the 1 8th instant. 

After my arrival at Newburgh the commanding officers of the 
training-ships Saratoga and Portsmouth reported to me for duty, with 
their vessels, during the celebration, thus increasing the squadron 
under my command to five vessels. 

Previous to my arrival at Newburgh I had placed myself in com- 
munication with the Executive Committee, and had made the neces- 
sary preliminary arrangements for the participation of the Navy in 
the celebration. A few minutes after the flag-ship anchored off New- 
burgh a delegation, consisting of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and other prominent citizens, came on board, and extended 
to myself and the officers a cordial welcome to Newburgh. 
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In compliance with the request of the committee I arranged to 
fire three national salutes from all the vessels, and to land the Naval 
Brigade on the day of the Centennial Celebration. I also arranged 
to make a display of fire- works from the vessels in the evening. 

All the arrangements agreed upon by myself and the Executive 
•Committee, were carried out to my entire satisfaction, and I believe 
to the satisfaction of the committee. I was much gratified with the 
conduct of all the officers and men under my command upon this 
occasion, and think the display by the Navy was in all respects 
creditable. 

The commanding officers of the training-ships Saratoga and Ports- 
mouthy Commanders Taylor and Wise, assisted me heartily in all my 
plans for participating in the Centennial Celebration; and the faciHty 
with which their vessels conformed to the routine and organization 
of the North Atlantic Squadron, although their crews consist of young 
apprentices, gives evidence of much painstaking on the part of theii 
officers, and indicates a high state of discipline on board the vessels. 

I left Newburgh with Tennessee and Alliance at 9 o*clock this morn- 
ing, and at 4. 1 5 p. m. anchored off the Battery. The Vandalia^ having 
lost an anchor off Newburgh, has been directed to remain at that 
place for two days to search for it, and then return to New York. 

The training-ships Saratoga and Portsmouth remained at New- 
burgh, with orders from me to comply with their original instructions* 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. H. Cooper, 
Rear- Admiral Commanding U. S, Naval Force, 

North Atlantic Station. 

Hon. W. E. Chandler, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C 
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EXERCISES AT THE CELEBRATION. 

Upon the grand stand, which had been erected to the east 
of the Headquarters Building, in the presence of probably 
over twenty thousand persons, the following exercises were 
had: 

F^R A YER. 

By Rev. S. Iren^eus Prime, D. D. 

Almighty God, the Maker of heaven and earth, in whose 
hand are the destinies of nations, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, our fathers' God and ours, Thee we adore. Thou 
didst lead Joseph like a flock, and Thou didst go before our 
fathers, a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. For 
Thy care of them in the war for our Independence we bless 
and praise Thee to-day. On Thine omnipotent arm our 
Washington leaned; by Thee our annies were upheld; Thy 
right hand gave us victory and wrought our salvation. For 
this day, that commemorates the close of that long struggle 
and the establishment of peace, we thank Thee; and for the 
countless blessings that have ensued; for our existence as a 
nation; for civil and religious liberty; for law and order, 
and the prosperity of the country in which it is our privi- 
lege to dwell. 

Above all, we thank Thee for Thy Son Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have the forgiveness of sin and the hope of eternal 
life. 

And we invoke Thy benediction on our beloved country; 
the General Government and the several States and Territo- 
ries; upon the President of the United States and all asso- 
ciated with him in his administration, and on all who are 
clothed with authority in the land, that they may guide and 
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govern in Thy fear and for the good of the people. Inspire 
all hearts with patriotism, obedience to law, and zeal for the 
honor of the nation. May the people be preserved in purity 
and all honesty, and in the self-sacrificing spirit of our 
fathers. Put an end,^we pray Thee, to corruption, to self- 
seeking, and to godless ambition ; and so may we be a happy 
people, whose God is the Lord. 

Save us from internal dissension and from foreign war. 
May the peace of the nations be perpetual, while our coun- 
try advances in every good work, to the glory of Thy great 
name. 

Send us rain and sunshine and fruitful seasons in their 
turn, that the people may know Thee, the Giver of every 
good gift, and may rejoice in the manifestation of Thy con- 
tinued love. Deliver us from those sins which provoke Thy 
displeasure, and cause Thy face to shine upon us, that we 
may be saved. 

' Bless the country and people from whom by the war of 
Independence we were separated; one with them in lan- 
guage, liberty, law, and faith in Thee, may we and they 
continue in peace and good- will, to promote each other's 
welfare and that of the human family. 

And from our land may there go out into all lands the 
light of civil liberty and the light of the blessed Gospel, until 
the whole world rejoices in the freedom which we enjoy, and 
the King of kings rules in the hearts of men from the rising 
to the s.etting sun. 

Hear us in heaven. Thy dwelling-place, O God, our 
Father; and to Thy name will we give the praise, as it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
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ADDRESS. 

By Senator Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, 

My Fellow- Countrymen : I feel sensibly the honor of hav- 
ing been selected by the citizens of Newburgh to preside 
over the interesting ceremonies of to-day. 

As a native of one of the thirteen States which originally 
formed the Union, I accept the honor of your selection in 
the name of Delaware, whose citizens treasure the memory 
of the part their ancestors bore in our united struggle for 
National Independence, and cherish the honest fame of their 
forefathers, whose fidelity and courage were well attested 
on the long line of battle-fields which stretches from Long 
Island to the Savannah River. 

To-day we have here assembled from our homes in States 
far distant from each other, drawn together by a common 
impulse of the brotherhood of American citizenship ; not as 
citizens of New York, nor of New Jersey, nor of Massachu- 
setts, nor of Virginia, nor of Delaware; not as citizens of 
any State, but as citizens of the United States, to commemo- 
rate with joyful gratitude the sacrifices, the toils, sufferings, 
and virtues of the band of patriots whose united valor ac- 
complished what their separate efforts could never possibly 
have achieved, and which have made us to-day the happy 
inheritors and possessors of liberty and independence under 
republican forms of government. 

A full century has passed; and now that we find ourselves 
in the midst of a bountiful harvest of prosperity, possessing 
all the elements of wealth and power, let us gratefully cast 
our eyes in retrospect of the condition of things one hundred 
years ago on this very spot whereon we stand to-day. 
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That was the seed-time of American liberty and independ- 
ence ; this is the harvest home; and it is meet and just that 
we who to-day reap in joy and safety should remember those 
who sowed in toil and danger. 

This meeting was fitly opened by the voice of reverential 
praise and prayer to the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, 
in the hollow of whose hand rests the fate of men and 
nations, and whose providential care is so plainly discernible 
in the control of the marvelous struggle which our fore- 
fathers — a scanty band — conducted to a successful tennina- 
tion under conditions that oftentimes seemed to forbid even 
hope and amid difficulties and adversities almost impossible 
now to conceive. 

Who can read the history of the eight eventful years of 
war from 1775 to 1783, even at this lapse of time, without 
breathless interest and agitation, mingled with wonder at 
the result? He who can rise from its perusal without a 
realizing sense, an absolute conviction, of the presence of the 
hand of an overruling Providence in human affairs, must 
indeed be strangely and abnormally constituted ; and he 
who fails to comprehend the true value of the virtues which 
marked the characters of the men of that period, who were 
the instruments of Providence in bringing forth strength 
out of weakness and victory out of defeat, can know but 
little of the true origin of our present happy condition, of 
the methods by which it was attained, and the conditions 
under which alone we can hope to preserve it. 

With minds and hearts freed from the asperities, jealousies, 
and misunderstandings which may have been engendered 
by the political differences and personal ambitions of our 
time, let us, forsaking all such things, return to the day 
whose hundredth anniversary we celebrate. 

It was the day on which the Continental Congress issued 
its proclamation announcing the end of ''a contest involving 
the essential rights of human nature,'' and invoked Divine 
aid '*to give wisdom and unanimity to our public councils, 
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to cement all our citizens in the bonds of affection, and 
inspire them all with an earnest regard for the national 
honor and interest" 

The Congress was then in session at Princeton, in New 
Jersey, whither it had withdrawn from Philadelphia by 
reason of the turbulence of a discontented and mutinous 
portion of the Army; and Washington, having suppressed 
the disorder, had, at the request of Congress, left the Head- 
quarters of the Army at Newburgh, and taken up quarters 
at Rocky Hill, a few miles distant from Princeton. 

There is a happy coincidence in the day of this proclama- 
tion, for it is also the anniversary of the victory at York- 
town, October i8, 1781, followed by the capitulation, on the 
19th, of the British army under Lord Comwallis, and the 
virtual end of the war; for no battle of importance was 
fought after that date. 

When the news of the preliminary treaty of peace, which 
had been signed at Paris, January 20, 1783, was conveyed 
to this country by an armed French vessel, well named 
The Triumph^ Congress issued a proclamation of the event, 
under date of April 11, 1783, and Washington promulgated 
from these Headquarters his memorable order for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and recalled the fact that its date, April 
19, was the anniversary of the battles of Lexington and 
Concord, where the first blood had been shed in the struggle 
for American Independence, eight years before, and which 
was now crowned with complete success. 

On October 18, 1783, Congress issued proclamation of the 
signing of the definitive treaty of peace. General Henry 
Knox, the brave book-seller of Boston, whose robust frame 
of mind and body made him so distinguished and impres- 
sive a figure in the great struggle, and whose patriotic 
virtues and abilities brought him so close in peace and in 
war to the heart and confidence of his great leader, was 
then in command at West Point, and by him was the action 
of Congress made known to the Army; congratulations were 
tendered upon the prospect of a permanent and honorable 
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peace, and thanks awarded to the Army for long, eminent, 
and faithful services. Its final disbandment was announced 
in these words: 

It is our will and pleasure that such part of the Federal Army as 
stands engaged to serve during the war, and as by our acts of May 
26, June II, August 9, and September 26 last were furloughed, shall 
from and after November 3 next be absolutely discharged by virtue 
of this proclamation from said service. 

And well was it that, under the wise recommendation of 
Washington, these recited orders for furloughs had been 
liberally granted, and that officers and privates had been 
freely allowed, ever since early spring, to go back to their 
homes, until but a comparatively small body remained in 
arms ; for upon these brave men had fallen the chief 
stress and burden of the struggle, its sufferings and expos- 
ures. The perils of war had been dreadfully aggravated by 
want of proper supplies, and still more by a delusive system 
of paper money. The miseries brought upon them by the 
fiction of an irredeemable paper currency were equal to all 
their other woes combined. Their starving families, their 
honorable debts, their daily needs, were all subjected to the 
curse of a depreciated and vitiated currency. 

What man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give 
him a stone ? Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? 

Yet this was done by the Congress to the brave men who 
had so fought and bled to establish their country's liberties, 
and claimed no more than their stipulated pay, which they 
never received; and, despite reiterated promises and **fine 
words'' — promises which were never kept and words which 
were mere breath, ** mouth honor" — the Anny was dis- 
banded and melted away; not without angry remonstrances; 
not without serious threatenings; not, indeed, without pro- 
posed treasonable organizations, which last Washington 
withered with his fiery indignation and ground to powder 
under his feet. 
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Never was the weight of his personal character with the 
armies he led more strikingly manifested, nor its value to 
the country proven more importantly, than in this danger- 
ous crisis, when the crown of unchastened power and mili- 
tary ambition was held out to his grasp, only to be dashed 
to the earth by a love of country, which never for a moment 
was obscured by personal interest or ambition. 

If art is ever to preserve in marble or on canvas a true 
likeness in soul and body of this great man, the occasion of 
his thus putting under his feet the solicitations of unlawful 
ambition will surely be selected. 

Yet Washington never ceased, so long as he survived, to 
urge the just claims of his suffering companions in arms ; 
and his name at least is without reproach for the sins of 
omission in this regard, which have never been repaired, 
and which I fear now have become irremediable. 

Standing here in the sunshine of this October day, with all 
the glories of earth and sky enveloping a landscape singu- 
lar in its beauty, how powerfully do the local features appeal 
to us! 

This ancient mansion, built by a Huguenot emigrant one 
hundred and thirty-three years ago, who sought and found 
in this land religious as well as civil liberty, was occupied 
for the year next preceding the disbandment of the Army 
as the Headquarters of the Commander-in-chief. And, fortu- 
nately, the arm of public preservation has been thrown 
around it by the State of New York, by whom it was pur- 
chased, and since 1850 it has been in the hands of trustees, 
to be preserved as nearly as possible in the condition in 
which Washington left it a hundred years ago. 

Faithfully and well this trust has been administered, and 
the homely and simple features of the dwelling inside and 
out have been carefully maintained; relics of the war have 
been here collected, and, in pious pilgrimage, the genera- 
tions of this and future days can repair hither to note with 
reverential interest the simple habits of the founders of the 
Great Republic. The mansion is in itself an impressive 
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orator, and its consecration and conservation as the casket of 
patriotic memories is a duty which will faithfully be fulfilled. 

It is also a subject of congratulation that the Congress of the 
United States and the Legislature of the State of New York 
have joined in recognition and gratification of the wishes of 
the American people by appropriating funds for the erection 
upon these grounds of a memorial column. To-day, in the 
presence of the Governors of many of the States; of repre- 
sentative bodies of the volunteer soldiery and militia of the 
several States; of detachments from the Army and Navy of 
the United States; of this vast concourse of American citi- 
zens, and beneath the folds of our national ensign, it was in- 
tended that the comer-stone should have been laid; but this 
has unavoidably been delayed. Soon, however, the column 
will arise, a conspicuous and attractive feature, to which the 
inquiring glance of every traveler upon the lines of railway 
or the bosom of the majestic river that flows past its base 
will be lifted; and so may it stand forever, pointing heaven- 
ward, to perpetuate remembrance of the courage and devo- 
tion of the patriotic Army whose last Headquarters were 
upon this spot. ♦ 

Standing upon this commanding height, what a wealth 
of historic scenery i^ spread before us ! The noble river 
flows in the serenity of its beauty and calm strength, just 
as it did nearly three centuries ago, when the hardy and ad- 
venturous Dutch navigator, whose name it bears, first cast 
anchor in the bay that, lies below us. A little later and 
the flag of Holland yielded place to that of Great Britain. 
Another century passed, and the flag of the American Union 
of States was raised, and has now for more than one 
hundred years floated in placid security above these waters, 
the symbol of the controlling and unquestioned authority 
of a government truly deriving ' * its powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.'' 

Yet, as we cast our eyes down this beautiful channel of 
the Hudson until they rest upon West Point, memories 
arise of mingled shame and honor. Then, as now, human- 
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ity exhibited its weakness as well as its stren^h; its selfish- 
ness as well as its self-sacrifice; its baseness as well as its 
nobility. The same place that reminds us of George Wash- 
ington recalls Benedict Arnold. 

The dangers to the cause of American liberty at that eariy 
day were from within as well as from without. There were 
traitors and peculators, and faint and false hearted time- 
servers ; and great was the embarrassment and sore the dis- 
tress they caused and the injuries they inflicted upon the 
struggling patriots. 

It is to be hoped that one result of this and other com- 
memorations of the historic events of the Revolutionary 
period may induce among our countrymen a more careful 
revision and study of those times, and a realization of the 
difficulties and dangers which our forefathers surmounted in 
their toilsome journey to Independence and national exist- 
ence. In the words of Hopkinson, let us be **ever mindful 
what it cost." 

If we look for the causes of the success of the arms of 
the United Colonies, of ''the embattled farmers ''* who with- 
stood the mighty armaments of* Great Britain, we discern 
not alone valor and determination born of a holy and uncon- 
querable resolve to die as freemen rather than live as slaves, 
but also the rigid enforcement of the simple and practical 
virtues essential to a people so weak in wealth and resources. 
The men who led that struggle were personally rigidly 
honest and honorable, and with close and painful economy 
they underwent the severest privations, which were essential 
to save and to spare the slender treasury of their country. 
Had these unshowy and simple virtues been replaced by a 
careless and lavish prodigality ; had an easy, pleasure-loving 
self-indulgence and luxury been substituted for stern self- 
denial and frugality, how soon would the contest have been 
brought to a fatal close ! 

How can the influence of the personal example set by 
Washington and his associates be overrated in giving a 
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tone of unselfish devotion and sterling integrity in public 
service? Do you remember his words to Congress in his 
first address as President of the United States? 

When I was first honored with a call into the service of my country, 
then on the eve of an arduous struggle for its liberties, the light in 
which I contemplated my duty required that I should renounce 
every pecuniary compensation. From this resolution I have in no 
instance departed; and, being still under the impression which pro- 
duced it, I must decline, as inapplicable to myself, any share in the 
personal emoluments which may be indispensably included in a per- 
manent provision for the Executive Department, and must accord- 
ingly pray that the pecuniary estimates of the station in which I am 
placed may, during my continuance in it, be limited to such actual 
expenditures as the public good may be thought to require. 

How high and clearly-cut against the sky of history rises 
the column of the personal character of these patriot sires, 
crowned with strict honesty and clean-handed integrity, not 
one of whom ever grew rich in office or attempted to fatten 
at the public cost, but many of whom became poor by de- 
voting themselves to the advancement of their country. 

Such are the personal qualities that make a nation; and, as 
the success in obtaining American Independence was chiefly 
due to them, so the cause of their adversaries was propor- 
tionately weakened by the prevalence of mercenary senti- 
ments, which demoralized the forces sent for our destruction. 
Much light has been lately thrown upon the inner history 
of the administration of the British Government during 
the reign of George III, whilst the war against the Colonies 
was being waged so unrelentingly, and the picture drawn 
by Trevelyan, in his life of Charles James Fox, of the 
** spoils system'' of that day accounts for much of the disas- 
ter and disappointment that awaited the attempts to subdue 
the Colonies and added such fearful sums to the British debt. 
According to this writer, the official circles of the King- 
dom were honey-combed with corruption ; offices of honor 
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and importance were held but as merchandise; the spirit of 
public plunder reigned supreme. ^ ^ Members of Parliament 
bought their seats and then sold themselves. The King 
himself selected, as his special department, the manipula- 
tion of the House of Commons; he furnished the means and 
minutely audited the expenditures of corruption. Every 
refonner of abuses who had got hold of a thread of jobbery 
which was strangling the commonwealth was discouraged 
from following the clew by the certainty that it would lead 
him sooner or later to the door of the royal closet." 

Thus venality and servility became ingrained in every 
branch of the public service, and disinterested patriotism 
was relegated into obscurity. The names of command- 
ing officers on sea and on shore in the campaigns against 
America have been associated with transactions which 
prove that their abilities were directed against the public 
exchequer rather than against the forces of the enemy. 
Again says Trevelyan: 

The King knew the secret history of all the hucksters of politics, 
the amount at which they appraised themselves, the form in which 
they got their price, and the extent to which they were earning their 
pay by close attendance and blind subservience. ♦ • ♦ He was 
at home in the darkest comers of the political workshop, and up to 
the elbows in those processes which a high-minded statesman sternly 
forbids, and which even a statesman who is not high-minded leaves 
to be conducted by others. 

Contrast this wretched picture with the conduct of the 
men who led the American colonists through the long and 
arduous struggle for their liberties. 

It was a war on the one side for dominion, regardless of 
justice, by a rich and powerful empire, whose forces were 
wielded under an administration weakened by corruption, 
immorality, and profligate expenditure; in which patriotic 
objects were but little regarded, and the gratification of pas- 
sion stood in lieu of a conscientious pursuit of the public 
welfare. On the other side, with forces numerically feeble 
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and almost wholly unsupplied with the sinews of war, a 
scanty band of agricultural colonists, animated by a pure 
and lofty love of liberty, standing in defense of their birth- 
rights of home and fireside, sustained by a religious faith 
in the justice of their cause, and aided by the practice of 
honesty and frugality in the administration of their re- 
sources, emerged from the unequal contest victorious and 
unstained. 

Look to-day at the carefully-kept accounts of Washing- 
ton's personal expenditures as Commander-in-chief of the 
forces, filed by him at the close of the war in the Depart- 
ment of State: marvels of honest precision and models in 
character. Scan closely the personal characters of the coun- 
selors he selected for his Cabinet. The first. General Henry 
Knox, Secretary of War; next, Alexander Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; then, Edmund Randolph, Attorney- 
General; and Thomas Jeflferson, Secretary of State. For 
the Supreme Court he selected John Jay as the Chief-Justice, 
and Rutledge, Wilson, Gushing, Blair, and Iredell as associ- 
ate justices. Every name is lustrous with virtue and talents; 
upon the character of hone rests the slightest cloud. Each 
of these upright and patriotic men accepted the creed of 
Burke: **The principles of true politics are those of morality 
enlarged;" and public confidence naturally followed, ratify- 
ing and approving his choice of counselors. Such men are 
the proper depositaries of public power at all times and 
under any form of government; and well is it for a people 
when such men occupy their highest stations. 

By such nominations Washington was putting in practice 
the precepts he had given to the governors of all the States 
in a circular letter, written on June 8, 1783, from these 
Headquarters. Said he: 

This is the moment to give such a tone to our Federal Govern- 
ment as will enable it to answer the ends of its institution ; or this 
may be the ill-fated moment for relaxing the power of the Union and 
annihilating the cement of the Confederation. 
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And then he continues in such words of patriotic counsel, 
that you must permit me to recall them, and ask you to 
engrave them on your memories: 

Four things are essential to the well-being and existence of the 
United States as an independent power : 

First. The indissoluble Union of the States under one federal head. 

Second. A sacred regard to public justice. 

Third. The adoption of a proper peace establishment. 

Fourth. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition 
among the people of the United States which will induce them to 
forget their local prejudices and politics; to make those mutual con- 
cessions which are requisite to the general prosperity ; and, in some 
instances, to sacrifice their admitted advantages for the interest of 
the community. 

These are the pillars on which that glorious fabric of our independ- 
ence and national character must be supported. Liberty is the basis, 
and whoever would dare to sap the foundation or overthrow the 
structure, under whatever specious pretext he may attempt it, will 
merit the bitterest execration and severest punishment which can be 
inflicted by his injured country. 

Even then, standing on the threshold of a great future, 
his patriotic eye discerned the essentials upon which his 
country must rely for its safety and progress. His coun- 
sels, wise and true then, are equally so and as valuable 
to-day; and it is well for us, in considering the safety and 
well-being of the vast superstructure of population, wealth, 
and varied human interests which has been built upon the 
foundations laid by Washington and his associates a century 
ago, to remember from what materials its strength was 
derived, and to what principles it owes its pennanence and 
must depend for its future safety. 

In stating the reasons and objects of this impressive con- 
vocation I have detained you longer perhaps than I had a 
right, but the earnestness of my feelings as an American 
citizen, my sincere desire to keep alive the glorious tradi- 
tions of the early heroism of our history, must plead my 
excuse. 
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On behalf of the committee charged with conducting 
these exercises I bid you all welcome in the name of our 
common American citizenship, and congratulate you that 
we are now to' have the privilege of listening to an address 
appropriate to the occasion by a distinguished citizen of 
the State of New York, who has held high places in the 
public ser\nce with honor to himself and benefit to the 
country. I have the honor and pleasure to introduce to 
you the Hon. William M. Evarts. 



H. Mis. 6oi- 
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ORATION. 

By Hon. William M. EvartS) of New York. 

What measure or limit can there or should there be to 
the joy and pride with which a great, fortunate, prosperous, 
and powerful people looks back upon the men, the action, 
and the events which have determined their destiny and 
made sure their happiness? In every form and with every 
degree of interest and zeal, such a people does insist, and 
should insist, that these glories of their inheritance shall 
never fade from the eyes of themselves or their posterity. 
The scenes where momentous transactions have had their 
birth they will mark with durable monuments; they will 
search out and commemorate every noble purpose and every 
virtuous act which have made up the collective force arid 
secured the general triumph; they will emblazon with their 
admiration and their gratitude the name^ and deeds of the 
illustrious actors in these great affairs; and, finally, they 
will swell the impulse and volume of the impressions of 
the heroic past, which they preserve and transmit to their 
descendants with their own homage and applause. 

These natural and necessary sentiments and habits of a 
generous and grateful people are constant and should be 
perpetual. Their disuse or decay will not dim the luster of 
the historic period, but simply mark, alas! the degeneracy 
of the later times, and forebode the failure, or at least the 
eclipse, of the splendid fortunes which have proved too 
weighty for the shrunken virtues of unworthy heirs. 

But though the fires of a people^s gratitude and venera- 
tion for the founders and preservers of a nation should never 
be suffered to go out upon the altar, there needs must occur 
epochs for the excitement and display of these feelings, 
which will brighten their flame and fill the whole air with 
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their warmth and light. Such an enlivenment of popular 
enthusiasm over the principal events and famous characters 
of our civil and military history was a conspicuous attendant 
of our great civil war. It animated the whole public mind 
with love of the great country and devotion to the benefi- 
cent institutions which our fathers' wisdom and courage 
had prepared as a habitation of liberty and justice for their 
descendants forever. It inspirited the young and the old, 
the rich and the poor, the men and the women, the scholar 
and the plowman, the soldier and the statesman, to vie 
with the toil and hardships in which the foundations of the 
great structure were laid by heroic ancestors, and, by equal 
labors and sacrifices, to preserve, defend, and perpetuate, 
for our remotest posterity, an unmutilated territory and an 
uncorrupted constitution. The examples, the precepts of 
the fathers were the model and the guide of their children. 
They agitated the whole mass of patriotism and power 
which a free, a brave, an intelligent, a strenuous people 
placed at the service of a government they adored against 
a rebellion they abhorred. Let later generations, in the 
assured enjoyment of the great heritage, debate how the 
sum of their admiration or gratitude shall be distributed 
between the founders and the preservers of their constituted 
liberties. For ourselves, we are content to say and to feel 
that **the glory of children are their fathers, ''and to lay 
the mighty heroism of our own day as a gift upon the altar 
of our country, to enrich the name and the fame of the 
fotmders of the Republic. 

But a renewal of a people's reverence and affection for the 
founders of their nation may justly be connected with the 
mere revolution of time, and the recurrence of dates mark- 
ing the lapse of an important period in the measure of 
human affairs. Such a period, in the common judgment 
of mankind, is noted by the expiration of a hundred years. 
So durable an impression upon the course of things itself 
gives significance to an event, and when the event is one, 
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in its essential character, of moment and the highest dignity, 
its centennial inevitably revives its memory and awakens 
public attention. 

The first outbreak of armed resistance to British author- 
ity in the Colonies occurred on the 19th of April, 1775, at 
Concord, in Massachusetts, where was fired *'the shot heard 
round the world.'' On the 19th of April, 1783, near the 
spot where we now stand, was read to the armies of the 
United States, by the order of General Washington, their 
Commander-in-chief, a proclamation of Congress, directing 
a cessation of hostilities between Great Britain and the 
United States. Within this space of precisely eight years, 
then, are comprehended all the military transactions of the 
Revolutionary War. The corresponding centennial period 
has witnessed the celebration of the principal incidents of 
the glorious and successful' conduct of our anns, and their 
final triumph. These celebrations have followed the course 
of military operations over the whole theater of the war. 
Sometimes they have engaged the attention of local pride 
and interest only, and in other instances they have enlisted 
the general attention of the people and the active partici- 
pation of the Government. In all, one spirit and one pur- 
pose have shaped the popular demonstrations and inspired 
tne commemorative addresses. This spirit and this purpose 
have been, not of rivalry or of discord, but of unison and 
unbroken sympathy and enthusiasm in the grand effort and 
the grand result which made us a free, independent, and 
united people; which established a government adequate for 
the maintenance of our constituted liberties against domestic 
danger and foreign menace, and which are justified, to the 
general judgment of mankind, as the greatest transaction of 
recorded history and the most beneficent fabric of human 
institution which the world has witnessed. 

Accordingly, the battles of the war, beginning with Con- 
cord and Lexington and Bunker Hill, embracing Benning- 
ton and Saratoga, and ending with the siege and surrender of 
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Yorktown, have in turn been made the occasion of spirited 
and impressive celebrations. The valor of the soldiers; 
their unflinching endurance of hunger and cold and every 
fonn and. degree of suffering and hardship; their progress 
in discipline till they could face and overcome the regular 
troops of the great military power with which we were 
engaged; the bravery, the skill, the genius of their com- 
manders; the patience and persistence of their campaigns 
and their strategy; their fortunes and their victories — these 
all were recalled by the chosen orators, these all received 
the plaudits of the gathered crowds, all touched their hearts, 
moved now to the tenderness of tears, and, again, inflamed 
and aroused as at the sound of a trumpet. 

In the midst of these festive pomps and proud gratula- 
tions of our people at the triumphant issue of our arms in 
the war of the Revolution, the sobriety of their judgment 
and their instinctive subordination of military glory to civic 
greatness were exhibited in the pre-eminence given to the 
commemoration of the great central deliberative transac- 
tion, in the service of which all the heroism and successes 
of the war had their motive and their end. I mean, to be 
sure, the Declaration of Independence, a civic transaction of 
which history has no parallel, and which must stand ever 
to the admiring esteem of statesmen and philosophers, as 
it does in the unquestioning faith of our whole people, as 
the consummate work of the most profound wisdom and 
the most intrepid courage which a political assembly has 
ever exhibited. Fit indeed was it that upon the centennial 
of that transaction the nation to which it gave birth should 
invite the other nations of the world to a generous compari- 
son of the arts, the power, the victories of peace. The con- 
course of our own population, the attendance of foreign vis- 
itors from all quarters of the globe, witnessed and formed 
part of the grand demonstration of the greatness of the new 
nation, which had thus been born in a day, and of the benign 
influences upon which it relied to make good its claims 
upon the attention and respect of the world. 
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This continuous and manifold presentation to the homage 
and applause of our countrymen of the course of that mar- 
velous succession of events of which the centennial dates 
had recurred, had left unmarked one stage and ^act of the 
great drama — that stage and act which this vast assemblage 
has collected to celebrate to-day. 

In the interval between the surrender of the British army 
to the combined forces of the United States and of France 
at Yorktown and the definitive treaty of peace, by which the 
results of the war, as establishing our independence, were 
recognized by Great Britain, our armies were encamped 
upon these neighboring fields. Upon this very spot Wash- 
ington had his headquarters. The other great generals of 
the patriotic Anny were disposed all about this, the central 
position. 

The disaster to the British arms in Virginia was regarded 
as the last battle of the war. This victory in the field was 
counted by us as the complete and final triumph of our cause. 
France, our generous ally in the darkest days of our conflict, 
shared in the opinion that the military operations of the war 
were closed at Yorktown. The suddenness and the com- 
pleteness of the discomfiture of the British anns made the 
approaches to the settlement of the terms of peace the more 
uncertain and the more tedious. The British prime minister. 
Lord North, we are told by the messenger who conveyed to 
him the intelligence of the surrender of Cornwallis, received 
the news **like a bullet in his hearf 

The pacification of Europe, through the firmness of the 
friendship of France, waited upon the completion of our 
independence in its treaty recognition by the mother 
country. But so grave a transaction, besides being repug- 
nant to the pride of England and intolerable to the temper 
of her King, involved the questions of boundaries to the 
new sovereignty, of extra-territorial privileges, of partici- 
pation in commpn rights which were incapable of partition. 
Meanwhile, the American armies must await, inactive. 
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the slow result of these complex negotiations. They must 
be held in readiness for the renewal of hostilities if the 
expectations of peace and independence should be disap- 
pointed. The exigencies of the public service must control, 
and for an indefinite period, the conduct of an army which 
had no reason for its existence but the country's need of its 
service in a defensive war, and must maintain the hold for 
that army's support upon the voluntary aids of the States,, 
when both army and people believed the war was over and 
its ends secured. 

This ordeal of the virtue of these citizen soldiers, of the 
steadfastness and authority of these republican officers; this 
trial anew of the great qualities of Washington ; this test of 
the unbalanced scheme of the Revolutionary Government, 
were all passed through in the experience of the eighteen 
months that the Army was disposed in its cantonments on 
these surrounding fields, and its Commander-in-chief occu- 
pied these Headquarters at Newburgh. 

The occurrences which would mark this peculiar situa- 
tion of war without hostilities, without securities of peace, 
would necessarily be interesting; they proved to be moment- 
ous. In moral and political sequence, as well as in time, 
they closed the heroic period of our history. Their cele- 
bration here and to-day completes the pious duty with which 
this era of power and prosperity gratefully commemorates 
the days to which it traces their growth. 

The intrinsic interest of the occurrences which followed 
one another during the transition of the people and of the 
Army from war to peace has attracted great attention to 
this chapter of our Revolutionary history. It is no wonder, 
then, that the populous communities that have grown up 
around and upon the scenes of thes^ transactions; that have 
been brought up upon the traditions, the associations, the 
inspirations of the place, should have felt 3, sensible interest 
in their commemoration and illustration by suitable monu- 
ments and appropriate ceremonies. The government of the 
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• 
State has created a permanent protective trust to preserve 

from change, injury, or decay the edifice made sacred by its 
occupation for so long a period by Washington as a home 
for himself and his wife, and as the hospitable resort of the 
distinguished generals that were grouped about him. An 
equal zeal has provided for the restoration of the famous 
building, known as the ** Temple," within whose walls were 
so often collected, for religious worship and for public delib- 
erations, the soldiers and the officers of the patriot Army 
during this their last encampment. 

So great and general, so serious and momentous interests, 
however, clustered about these scenes, that neither to local 
attachment nor to State pride exclusively could the duties 
and the ceremonies of this celebration be properly committed. 
The Congress of the United States resolved that a joint select 
committee of the two houses should be appointed, whose 
duty it should be **to make, independently, of itself, or in 
connection with the trustees of Washington's Headquarters 
and the Citizens' Committee, all necessary arrangements for a 
befitting celebration of the centennial ceremonies commemo- 
rative of Washington's refusal to accept a crown, the procla- 
mation of peace, the disbandment of the Army, and other 
notable Revolutionary events, to be held at Washington's 
Headquarters, in the city of Newburgh and State of New 
York." Under, then, these united auspices of the city, the 
State, and the Nation this public celebration is held, and by 
the favor and invitation of the committee of the two houses 
of Congress I enjoy the privilege of taking part in it 

The commemoration was further and justly recognized by 
Congress as of national concern by a judicious appropriation 
from the Treasury for the erection of a suitable monument 
upon these grounds, with such inscriptions and emblems as 
may properly commemorate the historical events which here 
took place. This action of Congress, taken with great una- 
nimity, shows the public judgment of the importance of these 
last acts in the Revolutionary period, in themselves and in 
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their influence upon the complete and fortunate determina- 
tion of our political institutions and our national life. That 
this estimate is but a just measure of these occurrences will 
appear from even a summary examination of their nature 
and of the public situation which gave rise to them. 

Our affairs had reached that stage when the minds of all 
men occupying conspicuous and responsible positions, either 
in civil or military employment, were engaged in solicitous 
consideration of the great problem of the immediate future of 
the people and the Government. The motives, the objects, 
the sentiments, and the passions that had formed the substan- 
tial and the adequate basis for unity of action by the different 
Colonies; that had knit together the friendships and fellow- 
ships of their public men; that had secured co-operation 
in matters of civil prudence and of military combination, 
were about to come to an end. Nay, more; they were to 
be replaced, it was feared, by tendencies and influences in 
which diversities of interests, personal jealousies and com- 
petitions, discordant opinions and active animosities would, 
on the ordinary calculations of human character and con- 
duct, have the upper hand. Every reflecting mind was more 
and more distressed with the conviction that the common 
oppressions, the common resentments, the common delibera- 
tions, and the combined action which had kept alive the 
prodigious energies of the heroic struggle of a feeble people 
against a common and powerful enemy, would lose their 
cohesion and their momentum in their complete attainment 
of the common end — would all be swallowed up in the final 
victory. Whether or not new experiences, new dangers, 
and new necessities would teach new lessons of wisdom and 
supply a working force to mold and weld into unity and 
strength the scattered forces of these separate communities, 
when liberated from the inexorable pressure which had held 
them together, was a speculation which filled with anxiety 
the public mind. But the hope, the forecast, the faith that 
would solve all these doubts in the ultimate outcome did 
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not meet the instant urgency of the question of the imme- 
diate means and agencies to be employed to avoid an evil 
catastrophe and smooth the progress to the establishment 
of a competent and united government 

If these anxious speculations, if these distressing uncer- 
tainties occupied the thoughts of men in civil authority 
and formed the staple of popular discussion, we may easily 
understand how, in this long period of military inaction, 
they pressed with special anxieties upon the minds of the 
officers and the men of the Revolutionary Army. For the 
statesmen and magistrates, for the leaders of public opinion 
as well as for the mass of the people all over the country, 
the as3ured triumph of our arms and the establishment of 
our independence carried with them emotions of supreme 
personal satisfaction, and offered prospects of new honors 
and larger spheres of activity for civil ambition and new 
avenuea of wealth and prosperity for energy and industry. 
If to the more circumspect and the more far-seeing the mists 
of doubt obscured these prospects, and vicissitudes, mis- 
chances, blunders, and disasters were counted among the 
probable experiences which might attend the progress of 
the Colonies, in their new political relations to each other, to 
a full development of unity and strength, these solicitudes 
were public and general, not personal or particular. Every- 
body was willing to accept his share of the common fortunes 
and bear his part in the common dangers or disappointments 
which might prove inseparable from citizenship in the new 
Republic. The glory of success, the pride of independence, 
the joy of new-born greatness colored everything for the 
great body of the people with bright anticipations for the 
future. 

To the officers and men of the Army as they lay in these 
encampments, and to their comrades on other fields or scat- 
tered on leave and furlough, the near future presented itself 
in quite a different aspect, and their own share in it gave 
rise to sharp anxieties and harassing perplexities. Seven 
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long years of military service, of enforced disuse of the peace- 
ful occupations of life, even if age and wounds and hardships 
had not seriously reduced health of body, or vigor of mind, or 
buoyancy of spirits and of hope, had broken the whole tenor 
of their lives and disabled them from competition, on equal 
terms, for the moderate successes of the narrow industries of 
a poor and frugal people. The rank and file would find the 
places which they would have occupied, had they not obeyed 
the call of their country to arms, filled by others. The 
officers must expect that the liberal professions, the public 
employments, the gainful pursuits of trade would be closed 
against them ; for the indispensable period and stage of prepa- 
ration and apprenticeship had been lost to them forever while 
they were learning and practicing the art of war, which vic- 
tory was to make useless to them for all their lives. The 
living sense of obligation to these officers and men for plac- 
ing their lives and fortunes at the service and staking them 
upon the issues of war, which had been none too hearty or 
profuse while their services were needed and their courage 
and constancy were under immediate and admiring observa- 
tion, they must conclude would not long persist after their 
services were ended and their courage and constancy had 
borne all their fruits. 

If the aspect of the future was thus disconsolate to these 
veterans when they looked at the general mass of the peo- 
ple, in which they were soon to be swallowed up, it gained 
only a deeper color of sadness when they turned their eyes 
to the Revolutionary Government, in whose service so 
much of their liyes had been exhausted and their unmeasured 
triumph had been achieved. Even in the urgencies of the 
war, at the most critical periods, when adequate supplies of 
money and men meant assurance of success and their de- 
nial certain disaster, the laxity of the ties by which the State 
governments were held together under the central authority 
had been painfully evident. 

Already the natural and necessar>' tendency of the final 
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military successes and the dawn of conclusive and perma- 
nent peace showed itself in progressive inattention of the 
Congress to the rights and the wants of the Army, and of 
the States to the requisitions and authority of the Congress. 
It looked, indeed, to the soldiers as they lay in their tents, 
to the officers as they compared opinions in their messes or 
gathered about headquarters for news and for encourage- 
ment, as if the Revolutionary Government would decay, or 
even dissolve before their eyes, and the States would neg- 
lect, or even repudiate, the obligations to the Army which 
they were so slow to perform to the authentic Government 
which they had authorized to raise and support that Army 
to conduct the war, and, on its successful issue, to conclude 
the peace. 

Nor were these forebodings for the future, these distrusts 
of the present, vague or speculative. The Army, with a 
patience and good temper which can escape admiration only 
when they escape observation, had waited upon Congress, 
through correspondence and by committees, with calm, con- 
vincing, earnest, and pointed expositions of their sufferings 
and their solicitudes. These communications had included 
a just insistence upon their rights, a self-respecting asser- 
tion of their merits, an explicit statement of their expecta- 
tions, and a vivid portrayal of their difficulties, their doubts, 
and their fears. 

With the utmost candor and good faith the soldiers and 
officers of the Army had impresised upon the collective Con- 
gress, upon the Governors of the States, upon the great 
statesmen and patriots in civil life throughout the country, 
as individuals, that the situation would no longer bear delay; 
that the temper of the sufferers could no longer brook neg- 
lect. As, nevertheless, no efficient public action followed, 
no genuine or responsible assurance of future action was 
held out, still more persistent pressure, still more vehement 
remonstrance ensued. These should have made evident to 
the Congress and the States, as they evinced on the part of 
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the Army, a spreading conviction that the time for argu- 
ment, for deliberation, for forbearance, was passing away, 
and that immediate action for the Army's necessities, or by 
the Army for its own protection, must end the weary delay. 

As the months wore away, and the situation, to the ap- 
prehension of these sober-minded and patriotic officers and 
men, showed no amelioration, discouragement gave place to 
despair. The great Commander-in-chief had given to their 
views and demands his full support. He had approved the 
statements and enforced the arguments, the entreaties, the 
remonstrances with which they had urged them upon the 
Congress and the country. He sympathized, to the bottom 
of his heart, in the worthiness of their claims upon the 
justice and the gratitude of the Government and the peo- 
ple alike, and in the indignation which filled their breasts 
at the slackness and indifference with which they were 
treated. This earnest and faithful, this affectionate and in- 
trepid, support of their rights and their resentments by the 
great commander could not increase their love or deepen 
their reverence for him, for these were already immeasurable. 
But when his great authority failed to gain that effectual 
attention which the urgency of their affairs demanded, they 
felt that the faults in the frame and scheme of govern- 
ment — to which alone, and not at all to the personal in- 
difference or incompetency of its members, they attributed 
this failure of justice and duty to the Army — were neither 
casual, nor partial, nor temporary. Upon this aspect and 
estimate they brooded, and cast about for some recourse that 
should meet the necessities of the Army, the interests of the 
people, both instant and permanent, and all the exigencies 
of good government for the nascent nation. 

For this juncture of the general need, for this failure of 
the existing forces, for this crumbling confidence, for this 
confusion of the old and the new, for this dark and clouded 
transition from the forsaken past to the undiscovered and 
unformed future, there seemed but one real, one known, one 
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adequate basis upon which faith, justice, and safety for all — 
for Army, Government, and People — could be built up. 
This basis was the name, the fame, the power, the character 
of Washington. These were the one possession of the new 
nation about which all minds, all hearts could gather; and 
add to his incomparable majesty of virtue, of dignity, of 
personal faculty, of universal service, and of unbroken for- 
tune, that homage and applause of all his countrymen, 
which should sober all doubts, dispel all fears, realize all 
hopes, satisfy all needs, put to flight all theories, all schemes^ 
all discords, all experiments, all fancies, all treasons, and on 
this new scene, the fullness of time being come, present the 
crowning glory before the eyes of all men of what till now 
had been but the vision of political enthusiasm, **A Patriot 
King at the head of a United People." 

This, I am quite sure, my countrymen, is the true explana- 
tion of the rash and sudden movement of the patriotic Anny 
to raise up for a patriotic people a patriotic king. In the brief 
record of this transaction, in the character of those engaged 
in it, in the circumstances surrounding them, in the motives 
and influences playing upon their minds, in the objects in 
view, and in the supposed value in their eyes of this last 
resort, I see no trace or suspicion of any vulgar, sordid, or 
selfish preference of the trappings of royalty, or of the drip- 
pings of a court, or of grades, or ranks, or titles, or classes 
among the people, over the simple and equal institutions 
which were the habit then, as they have since proved the 
glory and strength, of the nation. No motive but love of 
country, no object less worthy than the safety of the people, 
suggested this bright vision of an ideal monarchy, in which 
everything was romantic, in the sober light of our days, 
except the greatness and the goodness of Washington. 

We must, owever, understand that this step on the part 
of the Army must have been long reflected on, widely con- 
sidered, and have received a large, if not a general, concur- 
rence of opinion, before the officers could have deputed one 
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of their number to impart this their design to Washington. 
No one could have conceived that any such design could be 
tolerated, entertained, much less embraced, by their loved, 
their revered commander, under any less elevated aspect 
than that of a mere love of country, a mere compulsion of 
duty. The depth, the sincerity, the purity of their own 
sentiments on this profound interest of the new nation are 
guarantied by\he simple fact that they made bold to submit 
it to the honesj-hearted, qlear-headed defender and protector 
of liberty and independence. 

I will not debate, his countrj'^men have no need to debate, 
what serious discredit or disaster, what immediate or per- 
manent disorder might have disturbed the noble progress of 
our people from war to peace, from the inarticulate frame 
of the imperfect Government to the grand and solid struct- 
ure of the Constitution and the Union, if the man to whom 
and for whom this project was proposed had been less wise, 
less good, less great than Washington. In this critical post- 
ure of public affairs, which he painfully felt, before this 
sudden evidence of the length and breadth and depth to 
which these dangerous speculations had spread and pene- 
trated in his beloved, his trusted, his faithful, his devoted 
Army, the rapid intelligence and prompt decision of their 
hero, their commander, their chosen master and kingf, fright- 
ened with his awful frown, crushed with his fierce indigna- 
tion, the pernicious scheme, and confounded all its projectors 
and supporters. His words were few and simple, uttered with- 
out parade, and with a sense of shame that he should need 
to say in words what his whole life had expressed: ^*Be as- 
sured, sir, no occurrence in the course of the war has given me 
more painful sensations than your information of there being 
such ideas existing in the Army as you have expressed and 
which I must view with abhorrence and reprehend with 
severity. * * * i am much at a loss to conceive what 
part of my conduct could have given encouragement to an 
address, which to me seems big with the greatest mischiefs 
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that can befall my country. * * * l^t me conjure you, 
then, if you have any regard for your country, concern for 
yourself or posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your mind, and never communicate, as from 
yourself or any one else, a sentiment of the like nature." 

These modest Headquarters are no Lupercal, nor was 
honest Colonel Nicola a second Antony; the rugged repub- 
lican army that lay here encamped were not the Roman 
legions or the Roman mob, and Washington was not a 
Julius Caesar. No wonder that the greatest orator of the 
first age of our Government, Fisher Ames, said, and Web- 
ster, the greatest orator of his day, repeated, ** Washington 
changed mankind's ideas of political greatness.'' No won- 
der that his countrymen to-day, led by the Congress of this 
great Republic, celebrate the transaction and the scene 
where Washington refused to accept a crown. 

But this event, notable and noted as it was, was soon fol- 
lowed by another of the gravest importance, upon this same 
scene and with the same actors. The same discontents and 
anxieties of the Army which had sought their satisfaction 
in a new fonn and frame of government, when this design 
was baffled and suppressed by the authority of Washington, 
meditated dn assertion of military power to coerce the slow 
and feeble justice of the existing Government into an active 
attention to the rights of the Army, and a prompt succor of 
their sufferings and redress of their wrongs. This contem- 
plated and prepared movement of the Army gave to Wash- 
ington the most serious concern, excited his most energetic 
action, and was overthrown by him with consummate wis- 
dom and courage. 

The soldiers and their officers were all without present 
pay, had long wearily awaited the settlement of accounts 
and of arrears, and were passing from suspense into despair 
as to any provision for these, as well as for their future main- 
tenance, when they should no longer be necessary, and, 
perhaps, no longer be remembered. The resolution of Con- 
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gress, passed in October, 1780, granting half-pay for life to 
the oflBcers, was but the engagement of a Government with- 
out funds or credit for its performance. The alternatives of 
prospective provision of a Continental fund, or of the sev- 
eral States undertaking to meet this burden of the half-pay, 
seemed equally hopeless, for neither a constitutional majority 
of the States in Congress iaor the individual States favored 
the measure itself. The proposed commutation of the half- 
pay for life for a gross sum, which the Army might be will- 
ing to accept, had come to no head in the public councils 
or in the public nrind. In December, 1782, the officers of 
the Army here encamped had intrusted to a committee of 
their number a careful and impressive memorial for presen- 
tation to and prosecution before Congress. This memorial 
set forth in serious terms the grievances of which the Army 
complained and the deplorable straits to which they were 
reduced by the continual failure of the civil authorities to 
heed and relieve their distressed condition. This committee 
had been competent and faithful in the discharge of their 
trust, and in February, 1783, had communicated the failure 
of any actual result, and the vagueness and remoteness of 
any future satisfaction of their just hopes. 

But little reflection is needed to appreciate the gravity of 
this situation, and the resentments and resistance of the 
Anny against it soon broke out into the tone and attitude 
of the menace of armed remonstrance and military defiance. 
The Commander-in-chief, in a letter to the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, thus speaks of the temper and the danger which this 
state of things had developed : 

Although a firm reliance on the integrity of Congr.ess, and a belief 
that the public would finally do justice to all its servants, and give an 
indisputable security for the payment of the half-pay of the officers, 
had kept them, amid a variety of sufferings, tolerably quiet and con- 
tented for two or three years past ; yet the total want of pay, the 
little prospect of receiving any from the unpromising state of the 
public finances, and the absolute aversion of the States to establish 

H. Mis. 601 6 
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any Continental funds for the payment of the debt due the Army, 
did, at the close of the last campaign, excite greater discontent and 
threaten more serious and alarming consequences than is easy for me 
to describe or for you to conceive. 

We may be sure, then, that when these calm words of 
Washington estimate the difficulty and danger as incapable 
of exaggeration, the peril of the country was indeed alarm- 
ing. The crisis had come for which neither the Congress, 
the States, nor the people were prepared. It had come as 
a shock, because the processes, the influences, the natural 
sentiments leading to it had been silent, gradual, and un- 
noticed. Yet the accumulated neglects, imbecilities, and 
presumptions on the part of an imperfect Government, the 
accumulating sufferings, grievances, indignities, and resent- 
ments on the part of the Army, the griefs for the past and 
the despairs of the future, had proved too much for the 
temper, the forbearance, and the duty of these faithful, these 
veteran, these patriotic citizen soldiers. The Government 
whose call they had obeyed, whose service they had fulfilled 
through poverty and hunger and wounds, whose cause they 
had maintained, whose honor, whose safety, whose triumph 
they had made secure, was unable or unwilling to keep the 
engagements it had made in the past, was careless or in- 
competent as to any provision for their future. The people 
which they expected to be grateful was studying how to 
escape the obligation to be just. The chief share in the 
enjoyment of the advantages of a glorious and prosperous 
peace, which a generous consent should have assigned ta 
those who had borne the chief brunt and burden of the war, 
was to be withheld from them, and humiliation and penury, 
embittered by pity and charity, were to be their inglorious 
fate. 

Against this their intelligence, their spirit, their pride, all 
that had made them the Army of Independence, the glory 
and defense of their country, rebelled. An eloquent, a pas- 
sionate, a resolute expression of the thoughts and feelings 
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that stirred in the breasts of all was circulated among the 
officers, and was accompanied by a summons to meet at once 
for the consideration of their wrongs and the assertion of 
their power and their right to redress them. These appeals 
bore no name, nor did they need any personal authority to 
command and quicken sentiments and purposes which were 
already formed and waited only to be combined ; the delib- 
erations thus invited were to conduct to a conclusive and 
peremptory determination to confront the Congress with the 
alternative of promptly meeting the demands of the Army> 
or beholding them refuse to lay down their arms or surrender 
their organization in case of a declaration of peace, or de- 
cline the further defense of the country in case hostilities 
should be renewed. * * Tell them ' ' — was the bold suggestion 
how the Army should deal with Congress in this dreadful 
issue between them — **tell them that, though you were the 
first, and would wish to be the last, to encounter danger; 
though despair itself can never drive you into dishonor, it 
may drive you from the field; that the \j'ound, often irritated 
and never healed, may at length become incurable, and that 
the slightest mark of indignity from Congress now must 
operate like the grave, and part you forever; that in any 
political event the Army has its alternative. If peace, that 
nothing shall separate you from your arms but death ; if war, 
that courting the auspices and inviting the direction of 
your illustrious leader, you will retire to some unsettled 
country, smile in your turn, and * mock when ' their ^ fear 
Cometh. ' ' ' 

Again, my countrymen, what was there to breast this 
sudden flood of ^* mutiny and rage?" What to still this 
storm ? What to stay this rising conflict between the civil 
and military arms of the Government ? What, indeed, but 
the name, the fame, the power, the character of Washing- 
ton? With instant decision he set aside the anonymous call 
for the meeting, convoked the assembly for a day appointed 
by himself, and prescribed its constitution, its duty, and its 
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method of proceedings. He attended and addressed it him- 
self, mastered it by the force of his reasons, the earnestness of 
his expostulations, the authority of his presence. The united 
voice of the assembled officers was but the echo of the wis- 
dom, the patriotism, the all-enduring obedience of the great 
citizen, theoverwhelmingauthority of the great commander. 
And thus the illustrious leader suppressed the military revolt 
against the supremacy of the civil government as swiftly 
and as surely as he had overthrown the scheme to subvert 
its frame. 

For the rest, these great events passed, these great dan- 
gers escaped, these admirable and prosperous interpositions 
of the personal power of Washington saving the falling su- 
premacy of the civil authorities and subduing the restless 
spirit of the Army, the course of things till the final dis- 
bandment of the troops, till these Headquarters and these 
cantonments were all deserted, were marked by no further 
commotions. In this interval the Commander-in-chief 
penned his Address \fi the Governors of the States, in which 
he spoke to them, and through them to the Legislatures and 
the people, in far-seeing, far-reaching counsels of wisdom 
and duty, *'as one having authority.'* On this very day 
one hundred years ago Congress issued a proclamation dis- 
banding all the armies, and Washington, from Princeton, 
under date of November 2, 1783, put forth his *^ Farewell 
Address to the Annies of the United States.'' 

These two remarkable papers embraced within their coun- 
sels, their exhortations, their instructions, their warnings, 
and their benedictions, the citizens and the soldiers of the 
whole country. They were at once the evidence and the 
annunciation that the great work of Independence was ac- 
complished and the Nation was established. No formal 
proclamation, no authentic acts of government, could carry 
the weight, could receive the attention, could pervade the 
public mind, could animate the hearts, could stimulate the 
conscience, could control the conduct of the people, passing 
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from the wilderness into their promised land, as did these 
personal words of their great leader. He stood, he was to 
stand, upon the level of common citi^nship with themselves. 
But it was a citizenship which had been built up, and was 
to endure as a crown of glory to a whole people, and an 
inheritance never to perish till they had lost the virtues 
illustrated and inculcated by Washington. 

The interest, the reverence, that we feel, as we recall these 
great transactions, as we stand upon the spot where they 
were enacted, center upon Washington. Great everj^where 
and at all times, the part played upon this field in these 
closing months of the Revolution was not less conspicuous 
nor complete in its greatness than any manifestation of his 
life. Had these events closed his public service ; had he 
then forever retired from the great theater of action and re- 
nown ; had he never filled out our admiration and our grati- 
tude by the eight years of private life and the eight years 
of the Chief Magistracy which followed the surrender of his 
military command; if his great presence in the framing of 
the Constitution and in the guidance of the nation by high 
statesmanship and pure administration — if all this had been 
wanting to the full splendor of his fame, if he stood to his 
countrymen in their memory as he stood upon this very 
spot one hundred years ago, his face would have shone to 
all this people as did the face of Moses to the children of 
Israel when he delivered the Tables of the Law. 

And now, after a hundred years of marvelous fortunes and 
.crowded experiences, we confront the days and the works 
and the men of the first age of the Republic. Three wars 
have broken the peace here proclaimed: The War for Neu- 
trality, to complete our independence, by establishing our 
right to be at peace, though other Powers sought to draw us 
into their wars; the War for Boundary, which pushed our 
limits to the Pacific, and rounded our territory; the War 
of the Constitution, which established for this people that, 
for them and forever, ** Liberty and Union are one and in- 
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separable.'' These rolling years have shown growth — for- 
ever growth; and strength — increasing strength; and wealth 
and numbers ever expanding; while intelligence, freedom, 
art, culture, an^ religion have pervaded and ennobled all 
this material greatness. Wide, however, as is our land and 
vast our population to-day, these are not the limits to the 
name, the fame, the power of the life and character of 
Washington. If it could be imagined that this nation, rent 
by disastrous feuds, broken in its unity, should ever present 
the miserable spectacle of the undefiled garments of his 
fame parted among his countrymen, while for the seamless 
vesture of his virtue they cast lots — if this unutterable 
shame, if this immeasurable crime, should overtake this 
land and this people, be sure that no spot in the wide world 
is inhospitable to his glor>', and no people in it but rejoice 
in the influence of his power and his virtue. 

If the great statesman and orator, Mr. Fox, could, in the 
British Parliament, exalt the character of Washington as 
that ** illustrious man, deriving honor less from the splendor 
of his situation than from the dignity of his mind; before 
whom all borrowed greatness sinks into insignificance, and 
all the potentates of Europe become little and contempti- 
ble;" if the famous eloquence of Erskine could speak of 
him **as the only human being for whom he felt an awful 
reverence;" if the political philosophy of Brougham pre- 
scribed it as * * the duty of the historian and sage of all nations 
to let no occasion pass of commemorating this illustrious 
man;" if he asserted that *' until time shall be no more will, 
a test of the progress which our race has made in wisdom 
and virtue be derived from the veneration paid to the im- 
mortal name of Washington;" if our own great statesmen 
and orators join in this acclaim. 

Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes, 

let his countrymen with one voice accept and cherish this 
splendid possession, and exalt and perpetuate it now and 
forever. 
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the lono drama-krom '76 to '83. 
By Wallace Bruce. 

With banners bright, with roll of drums, 

With pride and pomp and civic state 
A nation, bom of courage, comes 

The closing act to celebrate. 

WeVe traced the drama, page by page, 

From Lexington to Yorktown field ; 
The curtain drops upon the stage, 

The century's book to-day is sealed. 

A cycle grand — with wonders fraught 

That triumph over time and space — 
In woven steel its dreams are wrought. 

The nations whisper face to face. 

But in the proud and onward march 

We halt an hour for dress parade. 
Remembering that fair freedom's arch 

Springs from the base our fathers laid. 

With cheeks aglow with patriot fire 

They pass in long review again, 
We grasp the hand of noble sire 

Who made two words of " noblemen." 

In silence now the tattered band — 

Heroes in homespun worn and gray — 
Around the old Headquarters stand 

As in that dark, uncertain day. 

That low-roofed dwelling shelters still 

The phantom tenants of the past ; 
Each garret beam, each oaken sill 

Treasures and holds their memories fast. 

Ay, humble walls ! the manger-birth 

To emphasize this truth was given : 
The noblest deeds are nearest earth. 

The lowliest roofs are nearest heaven. 
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We hear the anthem once again, 

" No king but God !" to guide our way- 
Like that of old, " Good will to men " — 
Unto the shrine where freedom lay. 

One window looking toward the east, 
Seven doors wide open every side ; 

That room revered proclaims at least 
An invitation free and wide. 

Wayne, Putnam, Knox, and Heath are there, 
Steuben, proud Prussia's honored son, 

Brave La Fayette from France the fair, 
And, chief of all, our Washington. 

Serene and calm in periFs hour. 
An honest man without pretense. 

He stands supreme to teach the power 
And brilliancy of common sense. 

Alike disdaining fraud and art. 

He blended love with stern command; 

He bore his country in his heart. 
He held his army by the hand. 

Hush, carping critic! read aright 
The record of his fair renown ; 

A leader by diviner right 

Than he who wore the British crown. 

With silvered locks and eyes grown dim. 
As victory's sun proclaimed the mom. 

He pushed aside the diadem 

With stern rebuke and patriot scorn. 

He quells the half-paid mutineers. 
And binds them closer to the cause ; 

His presence turns their wrath to tears, 
Their muttered threats to loud applause. 

The Great Republic had its birth 
That hour beneath the Army's wing. 

Whose leader taught by native worth 
The man is grander than the king. 
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The stars on that bright azure field, 
Which proudly wave o*er land and sea, 

Were fitly taken fix)m his shield 
To be our common heraldry. 

We need no trappings worn and old« 

No courtly lineage to invoke, 
No tinseled plate, but solid gold, 

No thin veneer, but heart of oak. 

No aping after foreign ways 

Becomes a son of noble sire ; 
Columbia wins the sweetest praise 

When clad in simple, plain attire. 

In science, poesy, and art, 

We ask the best the world can give ; 
We feel the throb of Britain's heart, 

And will while Bums and Shakespeare live. 

But oh! the nation is too great 

To borrow emptiness and pride; 
The queenly Hudson wears in state 

Her robes with native pigments dyed. 

October lifts with colors bright 

Its mountain canvas to the sky ; 
The crimson trees, aglow with light. 

Unto our banners wave reply. 

Like Horeb's bush, the leaves repeat 
From lips of flame with glory crowned: 

" Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
The place they trod is holy ground." 

O fairest stream beneath the sun ! 

Thy Highland portal was the key. 
Which force and treason well-nigh won, 

Like that of famed Thermopylae. 

That Ridge along our eastern coast, 

From Carolina to the Sound, 
Opposed its front to England's host, 

And heroes at each pass were found. 
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A vast primeval palisade, 

With bastions bold and wooded crest, 
A bulwark strong, by nature made, 

To guard the valley of the West. 

Along its heights the beacons gleamed, 
It formed the nation's battie-line, 

Firm as the rocks and cliffs, where dreamed 
The soldier-seers of Palestine. 

These hills shall keep their memory sure ; 

The blocks we rear shall fall away ; 
The mountain fastnesses endure, 

And speak their glorious deeds for aye. 

And oh! while morning's golden urn 
Pours amber light o'er purple brim, 
And rosy peaks, like rubies, bum 

Around the emerald valley's rim; 

• 
So long preserve our hearth-stone warm! 

Our reverence, O God, increase! 

And let the glad centennials form 

One long Millennial of Peace. 
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DESIGN OF THE MONUMENT. 

In the selection of a design for the monument the Joint 
Select Committee encountered many difficulties. 

It was hardly possible to have the monument erected in 
time for the Centennial Celebration, but it was hoped that 
the plan at least might be agreed upon and the corner-stone 
laid. With this object in view the Secretary of War, at 
the request of the committee, at once caused an advertise- 
ment to be duly published, inviting proposals for a design. 
In response, several designs were submitted, but Congress 
had in the mean while adjourned, and the members of the 
Joint Select Committee had scattered to their respective 
homes. 

In pursuance of a call issued by the chairman, the Execu- 
tive Committee met at the residence of Mr. Beach, at Corn- 
wall, New York, on September 7, 1883. 

Present: Senators Bayard, Miller, and Hawley, and Rep- 
resentatives Ketcham, Townsend, and Beach. 

The plans, bids, etc. , forwarded by the Secretary of War 
were opened and examined. 

There were also present, of the Newburgh Committee 
of Five, its chairman, Hon. Peter Ward, Mayor of the 
city; Hon. Joel T. Headley, Hon. M. H. Hirschberg, Hon. 
John J. S. McCroskery, and Dr. R. V. K. Montfort, its sec- 
retary. 

After listening to the remarks of the Newburgh repre- 
sentatives, the committee went into executive session. 
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It was decided that, before coming to a conclusion, an 
inspection of the grounds about the Headquarters would 
be advisable. The committee thereupon proceeded in car- 
riages to Newburgh. 

Having examined the grounds and surroundings at Head- 
quarters, the committee re-assembled in the room once occu- 
pied by Alexander Hamilton. 

Senator Bayard moved that the committee approve of a 
monolithic obelisk for the Newburgh Monument at Wash- 
ington's Headquarters, of the proportions and measurements 
and of light-colored and fine-grained granite, as required 
by the Secretary of War in his specifications to bidders, 
the obelisk to be the largest obtainable for the money in 
hand, and to possess the requisite qualifications. Adopted. 

Mr. Beach then moved that the matter of inscriptions be 
deferred to a future meeting of the committee; which mo- 
tion was adopted. 

The committee thereupon adjourned. 

The money at the disposal of the Secretary of War for 
the erection of the monument was not adequate to excite 
competition among artists of established reputation. With 
a single exception, none of the bidders were artists or sculpt- 
ors whose previous efforts would afford a reasonable guar- 
anty that their plans, when wrought into execution, would be 
either creditable to themselves or satisfactor>^ to the public. 
For this reason the Executive Committee decided in favor 
of an obelisk. The decision of the committee was criticised 
severely in the public press, and was in apparent opposition 
to the wishes of the residents of the city of Newburgh. 
The Trustees of Washington's Headquarters, at a meeting 
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held on October 26, 1883, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved^ That, in the judgment of the Trustees of Washington's 
Headquarters, the erection of an obelisk upon the Headquarters 
grounds would be incongruous and inartistic; and the Hon. Lewis 
Beach is earnestly urged by this Board t6 press upon the committee 
of which he is chairman, and which is in charge of the contemplated 
National and State memorial, the adoption of some design for a 
monument more in accordance with propriety and public taste and 
opinion. 

The Historical Society of Newburgh Bay and the High- 
lands, at a meeting held in the city of Newburgh, on Friday 
evening, February 22, 1884, adopted a resolution, of which 
the following is a copy: 

Resolved^ That, in the judgment of this society, the proposed cen- 
tennial memorial to be erected at Washington's Headquarters, in 
Newburgh, should be in the form of a statue, with Washington 
either as the sole or principal figure ; and that it should be designed 
by an American artist of national reputation, and should be erected 
for the purpose of showing a nation's regard for the devoted patriot- 
ism and domestic virtues of the illustrious commander, statesman, 
and citizen, as here developed at the close of the Revolution, and 
that it should be so placed as to awaken increased interest and regard 
for thp picturesque stone house, now consecrated by so many mem- 
ories of the past. 

The Hon. Benson J. Lossing, the historian, sent a letter 
to the committee, from which the following extract is made: 

The erection of a shaft or other monument of marble or granite is 
only an imitation of the rude commemorative structures of barbaric 
nations — a cairn— a mere " heap of stones " that tell you nothing with- 
out an inscription, which time and the elements will efface. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Let us have a Christian statue; not a heathen "heap of stones." 
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The Newburgh Committee of Five also held a meeting 
on September i8, 1883, at which the following motion was 
adopted: 

On motion, Mr. Beach is requested to use his influence to induce 
the Joint Congressional Committee to adopt some other form than 
the obehsk, in deference to the manifest judgment of the pubUc, as 
expressed by the press and the judgment of this committee. 

At a meeting of the Joint Select Committee on the 
Newburgh Monument, held at the rooms of Mr. Beach, in 
Washington, on the evening of May 26, 1884, the following 
members were present : Senators Bayard, Miller, Hawley, 
and Hill; Representatives Ranney, Curtin, Ellis, Ketcham, 
and Beach. 

Mr. Beach requested Mr. Hawley to preside. 

Mr. Beach then called attention to the previous action of 
the Executive Committee in recommending an obelisk, and 
stated that an obelisk had been severely criticised by the 
press, and was objectionable to the residents of Newburgh. 
He read resolutions passed by the local Committee of Five, 
the Trustees of Washington's Headquarters, and the Histor- 
ical Society of Newburgh Bay. and the Highlands. He also 
gave extracts from a letter written by the Hon. Benson J. 
Lossing, which were, alike with the resolutions, adverse to 
an obelisk. He then stated that he had called the full com- 
mittee together for the purpose of reconsidering the action 
of the Executive Committee, and he trusted that such re- 
consideration would be had, in view of the popular demand. 

After some time spent in an interchange of views, it was 
moved by Senator Hill that artists of well-established repu- 
tation be consulted and requested to submit designs. 

Mr. Ranney proposed, as an amendment, that a committee 
of three be appointed, with full power to consult with the 
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Secretary of War and secure and adopt an artistic design 
for the monument. 

The amendment of Mr. Ranney was thereupon put and 
carried. 

Senators Bayard and Hawley and Representative Beach 
were thereupon appointed such subcommittee. 

The subcommittee thereafter met and adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved^ That, in the execution of the duty devolved upon them 
by the joint resolution of Congress entitled "Joint resolution con- 
cerning the erection of a memorial column at Washington's Head- 
quarters at Newburgh, New York," approved March 3, 1883, this 
committee hereby recommends that the sum of $750, part of the sum 
appropriated, should be expended in equal sums in furtherance of 
the work by the Secretary of War in procuring from the artists herein- 
after named sketches and plans suggestive of the memorial structure 
contemplated by the joint resolution, in order that this committee 
may be properly instructed in relation thereto ; and that, in order to 
inform the artists of the scale of expenditure involved, a copy of the 
joint resolution and a statement of the amount appropriated thereby 
and the sum of money deposited by the State of New York for the 
same object, shall be communicated to them. 

Names of artists : Augustus St. Gaudens, Launt Thompson, 
William R. O' Donovan, H. K. Bushe Brown, J. Q. A. Ward. 

In pursuance of this resolution the Secretary of War 
invited the artists in question to furnish designs. 

Augustus St. Gaudens and Launt Thompson declined to 
supply designs, while the other three sent in designs. 

The plans submitted by J. Q. A. Ward, H. K. Bushe 
Brown, and William R. O' Donovan severally possessed very 
marked merit, but they failed to impress the committee with 
being just what was required for the particular monument 
at the particular place in question. 
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Upon this point the committee, after much reflection, 
had come to the conclusion that the most appropriate mon- 
ument to carry out the spirit of the joint resolution would 
be a structure of rude but imposing nature, built of the 
native stone. Such a structure would typify the rugged 
simplicity of the times and personages it was intended to 
commemorate. 

In addition to this, the site of the proposed monument 
afforded an opportunity for distant display, which could not 
well be ignored. The grounds are on a bluff overlooking 
the river, and in full view of travelers on the cars and 
passing steam-boats. The monument therefore should be 
of sufficient proportions to attract the eye of the millions 
who annually pass up and down the river. 

Another fact to which the attention of the committee was 
called was that these Headquarters are visited every year by 
thousands of excursionists from the city of New York and 
tourists from all parts of the world. A very natural, and 
probably the first, impulse of strangers visiting a monu- 
ment is to ascend it, and for this reason the committee was 
of opinion that if the structure to be erected could be sur- 
mounted by an accessible outlook it would be a very desir- 
able feature. 

Another conclusion to which the committee was forced 
at an early date was that the amount appropriated for the 
monument was entirely inadequate to secure an imposing 
work of art. It was therefore thought best to devote the 
appropriation to the erection of a structure which could be 
used hereafter as a receptacle for such artistic productions, 
in the shape of tablets and statues, as future generations 
might provide. 
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Impressed with these views, the committee commissioned 
Mr. Maurice J. Power, of New York, who has had a wide 
experience and great success in monumental structures, to 
prepare a design. Mr. Power called to his aid Mr. John 
H. Duncan, of New York, artist and architect. 

The design prepared by Mr. Duncan and adopted by the 
committee represents a Tower of Victory, built of native 
stone, of a rectangular form. The dimensions or ground 
lines are 37 by 32 feet, with a total height of 53 feet. 

Four large archways open into the atrium, one on each 
side. 

In the center of the atrium, upon a polished pedestal of 
red granite, will stand a life-size bronze statue of Washing- 
ton, modeled by the sculptor O' Donovan. 

From the ground floor two commodious circular stair- 
cases (one for ascent and the other for descent) lead to a 
belvedere, or open outlook, capable of holding over three 
hundred persons. 

The view from the belvedere will prove a very attractive 
feature to the thousands of strangers who visit these Head- 
quarters every year. It embraces a broad expanse of river 
and mountain scenery, with outlying valleys. North and 

s 

South Beacon, upon whose towering tops the signal fires 
were lit during the Revolution, are directly in front, whilst 
to the right will be seen the Northern Gate to the High- 
lands and West Point in the distance. 

The belvedere will be surmounted by an iron and tile 
roof, affording protection from sun and rain. The roof will 
be supported by thirteen massive columns, upon which the 
shields of the thirteen original States may be eventually 
placed. 

H. Mis. 601 7 
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APPENDIX. 



Letter from the Secretary of War^ transmitting^ in compli- 
ance Tvith a resolution of the House^ a report upon the 
present condition of the Monument at Washington^ s Head-- 
quarters^ Newburgh^ New York. 

War Department, 
Washington City^ May 25, 1888. 

Sir : In compliance with the following resolution of the House of 
Representatives, I have the honor to submit herewith a copy of the 
report of Col. John M. Wilson, U. S. Army, in charge of public build- 
ings and grounds in this city, in reference to the present condition of 
the Monument at Washington's Headquarters in the city of New- 
buigh. New York : 

May 23, 1888. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, requested to transmit 
to this House copies of all reports made to him by the Engineers of the War De- 
partment, or others, relating to the present condition of the work on the Monument 
at Washington's Headquarters, in the city of Newburgh, State of New York, 
and any other information relating to the same in jpossession of his Department, 
together with any recommendation he may deem proper to make in relation to the 
completeness thereof according to the plans adopted therefor by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate of the United States and this House. 

This monument was constructed in accordance with the joint res- 
olution of Congress approved March 3, 1883, which provides as 
follows : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled,. That sections two and three of the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approved July first, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, authorizing 
the Secretary of War to erect at Washington's Headquarters, in the city of New- 
burgh, New York, a memorial column and to aid in defraying the expenses at the 
centennial celebration to be held at that city in the year eighteen hundred and 
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eighty three, be, and the same are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 
" That the sum of twenty-five thbusand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, in the erection of a suitable monument or column on the grounds 
belonging to the State of New York and known as Washington's Headquarters, 
with such inscriptions and emblems as may properly commemorate the historical 
events which occurred at Newburgh and vicinity during the war of the Revolu- 
tion : Provided^ That the design for said monument or column, with the inscrip- 
tions and emblems to be placed thereon, shall be subject ^to the approval and 
adoption of the Joint Select Committee directed to be appointed by the joint resolu- 
tioti to which this is an amendment : And provided further , That no part of the 
said sum of twenty-five thousand dollars shall be used in defraying the eicpenses of 
said centennial celebration.** 

The joint resolution of July i, 1882, which was amended, pro- 
vided — 

That a Joint Select Committee be created, to consist of fiv« Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the Presiding Officer of the Senate, and eight Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Various plans were submitted to this committee, and on June 5, 
1886, Hon. T. F. Bayard and Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, composing 
a subcommittee, in pursuance of power delegated to them by the 
Joint Select Committee, selected the plan submitted by Mr. M. J. 
Power, of New York. A contract was made between the United 
States and Mr. Power on June 25, 1886, and work commenced in 
the summer of that year and practically completed by the last of 
December, 1887. 

Upon the original plan, signed by the subcommittee, there are 
sketches of statues resting upon projections on the exterior of the 
monument, and the specifications of the original contract state— . 

There will be four niches on exterior of monument to receive statues of a deco- 
rative nature, but these statues do not iform a part of the contract. 

It is to be presumed therefore that it was the intention of the Joint 
Committee to include these statues in the plan that met its approval, 
and that the statues were omitted because the money available was 
not sufficient to procure them. A copy of the'plan is inclosed. 

For the protection of the interior of the structure, bronze gates at 
the four entrances have been suggested, although there appears to 
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have been no provision for them in the original plans and specifica- 
tions. 

The officer in charge, Col. John M. Wilson, has recommended that 
a watchman be employed by the United States to take care of the 
monument. 

The estimates, which are submitted for the consideration of Con- 
gress, are as follows : 

Four bronze statues, at $5,000 each $20,000 

Four bronze gates, at $3,000 each 12,000 

Salary of watchman for one year 500 



32,500 



It will be observed that of the above only the statues were included 
in the original plan ; but the bronze gates at the entrances to the 
monument and the attendance of a watchman are necessary for the 
protection and care of the whole structure. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

William C. Endicott, 

Secretary of War. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 



Report of Col. John M, Wilson^ U. S. Army. 

War Department, 
Washington, D. C, February 29, 18 

Mr. Secretary : I have the honor to report that the Monument 
at Washington's Headquarters, Newburgh, New York, constructed 
under contract dated June 25, 1886, by Mr. M. J. Power, of New 
York City, has been completed and accepted. 

This work was commenced in the summer of 1886, and the foun- 
dation was completed about the middle of October of that year. By 
direction of the Secretary of War I relieved Col. T. L. Casey, Corps 
of Engineers, of the charge of the work October 20, 1886, operations 
for the season being then suspended. 

Work was renewed May 3, 1887, and, with the exception of a few 
minor details, was satisfactorily completed on December 31, 1887. 
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The building is rectangular in plan, and measures 30 by 24 feet 
on the interior, 37 by 31 feet on the exterior, 46 feet from foundation 
to top of masonry work, and 53 feet to the top of roof. 

The upper portion, or belvedere, has openings on all sides, and is 
reached by two spiral stair- ways, the height from floor to floor being 
33^ feet. 

Foundation, — ^The foundation of the building and pedestal are of 
concrete, made of one part Rosendale cement, one of sand, and two 
of broken stone. 

Masonry, — The masonry is rock-faced broken ashlar work, set in 
mortar made of one part Rosendale cement and one part of sand; 
the stone for the most part was obtained from a quarry near New- 
burgh, and is -of a hard limestone nature and a bluish color ; it is 
seamy in character, and there was much difficulty in obtaining jamb 
and arch-cut stones. 

The stones for the sills, piers, and lintels were obtained from a 
quarry near Albany. They are a little lighter in color, but of much 
better quality than those from the Newburgh quarry. 

The work is well and solidly built, and contains about 427 cubic 
yards of stone. 

Brick-yjork, — The interior of the building is finished with Perth 
Amboy terra-cotta brick, set in struck joints ; the mortar is of one 
part Portland cement and one part sand, with a small quantity of 
Hme to prevent cement setting too quickly; the brick below the 
belvedere floor are 12 by 4 by i]4 inches ; those in the belvedere 
and floor arches are 8 by 4 by 2^ inches. 

The brick- work contains about 68 cubic yards, well bonded to the 
stone-work by iron anchors. 

White Indiana sandstone. — The ornamental bands that extend 
around the building and arches and the brackets and hoods on the 
east and west fronts are of white Indiana sandstone ; the stone are 
good and sound and workmanship excellent. 

Bluestone flagging, — The floor of the belvedere is finished with 
bluestone flags, each 6 feet square and 4 inches thick ; they are set 
in Portland cement on a bed of concrete ; the stone are of excellent 
quality. 

Granite, — ^The steps at the four entrances and the 9-inch border 
around the interior of the building and around the base of the pedes- 
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tal are of Concord, New Hampshire, granite; the base stone of the 
pedestal is of Quincy, Massachusetts, granite. 

7t/e roofing. — ^The roof is of Akron, Ohio, salt-glazed corrugated 
tile; those on the ridge and hips are semicircular in cross-section, 
and each tile is fastened to the iron roof work with two copper 
wirings; the hip and ridge tile are set and pointed with Portland 
cement. 

Ground floor, — The ground floor, which consists of a bed of broken 
stone 10 inches deep, covered with 6 inches of concrete, is finished 
with a paving of cobble-stone set in Portland cement and sand, the 
spaces between the stones being flushed with Portland cement grouting. 
Pitdestal. — The pedestal on which the statue stands is of red and 
gray polished granite, from St. John, New Brunswick ; it is 4 feet 3 
inches high, 3 feet i inch square at base, and 2 feet 8 inches square 
at top ; the corners at the base are rounded, and bronze crabs are 
placed under them. 

Iron-work, — The floor beams, roof frame, channel bars, and rail- 
ings are of wrought iron ; the 15-inch floor beams weigh 200 pounds 
to the yard ; the ridge and hips of roof are 9-inch beams, weighing 
69 pounds to the yard, and the rafters are 6-inch beams, weighing 
40 pounds to the yard ; the roof frame rests on shoes bolted to the 
stone-work. 

There are two circular stair-cases extending from the ground floor 
to the belvedere; these are secured to wrought-iron supports built 
into the masonry ; the strings for stairs, treads, risers, arid platforms 
are of cast-iron. 

All of the iron received two coats of red-lead and three coats of 
dark olive-green paint. 

Bronze-work, — ^The statue, tablet, crab wedges, and bolts are of 
bronze, made of 90 parts copper, 7 of tin, and 3 of zinc ; the statue 
is 6 feet 2 inches in height, and represents General Washington in 
the position of "return saber," the saber having just been driven home 
and the hand resting on the hilt; it stands upon an ornamental plinth 
10 inches high, and is anchored by two bolts to the pedestal ; the crab 
wedges are bolted to the base stone. 

The tablet containing the inscription prepared by the Congres- 
sional Committee is anchored into the masonry on the east front by 
four bolts. 



{ 
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The bronze- work weighs about 1,200 pounds. 

The workmanship of the whole Monument is excellent, and the 
contract has been completed to my satisfaction. The total cost of 
the work, including advertising, plans, supervision, etc., has been 
$35»ooo. Before the Monument can be called complete, however, 
there should be statues placed upon the four brackets on the east and 
west fronts ; bronze gates should be erected at the four entrances, 
and a bronze railing around the statue and pedestal, to protect them 
from the vandahsm of relic-hunters. 

It is estimated that the cost of the work suggested would be as 
follows : 

Four bronze statues, at $5,ocx} each ;$20,oo(> 

Four bronze gates, at ;$3,ocx} each 12,000 

A bronze railing, with four granite posts, around the statue and pedestal. 3, 700 

It is recommended that an appropriation for the railing be imme- 
diately requested pf Congress ; the other two items of the statues 
and the gates are respectfully suggested for the consideration of the 
Secretary of War, The railing is necessary for the protection of the 
statue from vandalism, and its immediate construction is very desir- 
able. Bronze is suggested as more suitable than iron in so prominent 
a structure 

I respectfully invite attention to the fact that steps should be 
taken for the protection of this valuable and interesting monument. 
Upon its transfer to the United States the contractor's watchman 
was withdrawn, and had it not been for the courtesy of the Board of 
Trustees of Washington's Headquarters, Newburgh, New York, which 
directed its watchman to assume charge of the work, it would have 
been left to the mercy of relic-hunters. The Board of Trustees has 
placed wooden gates at the entrances, and has agreed to continue 
the temporary charge until Congress provides a watchman. 

I respectfully recommend that the attention of Congress be called 
to this matter and an estimate submitted for the salary of a watch- 
man at an annual compensation of $500; possibly arrangements 
could be made with the Board of Trustees of the Headquarters 
whereby its watchman would continue in charge by paying him a 
small annual salary in addition to that received from the Newburgh 
Board. 
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In conclusion, I desire to commend to the Secretary of War Cor- 
poral Martin O'Connor, of Company E, Battalion of Engineers, 
who has acted as United States inspector of this work for the past 
eight months, and who, in the discharge of his official duties, has 
displayed zeal, intelligence, skill, and energy 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John M. Wilson, 

Colonel^ U. S, Army, 
The Secretary of War, 

Washington^ D, C 



Extract from Appropriation Bill^ Fiftieth Congress^ First 

Session, 

For the completion of the monument at Washington's Heacquar- 
ters at Newburgh, New York, and of the statues thereon, according 
to the plans adopted by the joint select committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, under joint resolution of the two Houses, 
and for gates therein, according to the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of War, contained in Executive Document numbered three hun- 
dred and thirty-six. Fiftieth Congress, first session, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, thirty-two thousand 
dollars. 

H. Mis. 601 8 
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